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Gleanings from our European Files. 


A literary treasure has turned up—no less than a 
‘second copy of the second edition of Hamlet, the 
‘quarto of 1605! During the week an Irish bookseller 
has been mysteriously hawking about London this 
precious work, which has hitherto possessed the 
‘Yarity of a manuscript, The only known copy belong: 

‘ed to the Duke of Devonshire, and was reprinted a 
few years ago. As most readers know, the Devon- 
shire Hamlet is imperfect, wanting the last leaf. The 
second copy also wants a leaf—-happily not the last, 
but the first—the title page. We have now, therefore, 
a complete copy of the original text of Hamlet ; and 
_the newly-recovered leaf contains, we are told, a new 
and important reading, Of course many hearta are 
sore at, missing anche treasure. It found its way, 
however, into the handsof Mr. Boone, the bookseller, 
in Bond street, at the cost, we believe, of £70, and 
subsequeutly into the hands of a well known and in- 
defatigable Shaksperian collector, for the moderate 
Price of £120 [AMhenaum et 
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Tue present Edition of Hamlet is an accurate 
reprint from the only known copy of this 'Tra- 
gedy as originally written by Shakespeare, which 
he afterwards altered and enlarged. It is given 
to the world under the impression of rendering 
an acceptable service to literature. Some varia- 
tions in the plot, as compared with the received 
Text, will be perceived; but its chief value con- 
sists in bringing to light several lines of great 
beauty subsequently omitted, and in many new 
readings of passages which have been the subject 
of much controversy among the critics. ‘The 
typographical errors and even negligent omissions 
in the Text are common to all the Editions pub- 
lished during the life time of Shakespeare, who, 
it is believed, never superintended the publication 
of any of his works, excepting the Poems of Venus 
and Adonis, and Tarquin and Lucrece. 

The last leaf is wanting; but as the Play is 
perfect to the death of Hamlet, the loss is of 
comparatively small importance. 
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The Tragicall Historie of 
HA: ML E«F 


Prince of Denmarke. 


Enter two Centinels. 


1, C1 Tand: who is that? 
21 Tis! 
1, O you-come most carefully vpon your watch, 
2. And if you meete Marcellus and Horatio, 
The partners of my watch, bid them make haste. 
1. I will: See who goes there. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 
Hor, Friends to this ground. 
Mar. And leegemen to the Dane, 
O farewell honest souldier, who hath releeued you? 
1. Barnardo hath my place, giue you good night. 
Mar. Holla, Barnardo. 
2. Say, is Horatio there? 
Hor. A peece of him. 
2. Welcome Horatio, welcome good Marcellus. 
Mar. What hath this thing appear’d againe to night. 
2. I haue seene nothing. 
Mar. Horatio sayes tis but our fantasie, 
And wil not let beliefe take hold of him, 
‘Touching this dreaded sight twice seene by vs, 
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Therefore I haue intreated him along with vs 
To watch the minutes of this night, 
That if againe this apparition come, 
He may approoue our eyes,and speake to it. 

Hor. Tut, t’will not appeare. 

2. Sit downe I pray, and let vs once againe 
Assaile your eares that are so fortified, 
What we haue two nights seene. 

Hor. Wel,sit we downe,and let ys heare Bernardo speake 
of this. 

2. Last night of al,when yonder starre that’s west- 
ward from the pole, had made his course to 
Illumine that part of heauen. Where now it burnes, 
The bell then towling one. 

Enter Ghost. 


~ 


Mar. Breake off your talke, see where it comes againe. 

2. In the same figure like the King that’s dead, 

Mar. Thou art a scholler, speake to it Horatio. 

2. Lookes it not like the king? 

Hor. Most like, it horrors mee with feare and wonder. 

2. It would be spoke to. 

Mar. Question it Horatio. 

Hor. What art thou that thus vsurps the state,in 
Which the Maiestie of buried Denmarke did sometimes 
Walke?By heauen I charge thee speake. 

Mar. It is offended. exit Ghost. 

2. See, it stalkes away. 

flor. Stay, speake, speake, by heauen I charge thee 
speake. ’ 

Mar. 'Tis gone and makes no answer. 

2. How now Horatio,you tremble and looke pale, 

Is not this something more than fantasie ? 
What thinke you on’t? 

Hor. Afore my God, I might not this beleeue, without 

the sensible and true auouch of my owne eyes. 
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Mar. Is it not like the King? 

Hor. As thou art to thy selfe, 
Such was the very armor he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated. 
So frownd he once,when in an angry parle 
He smot the sleaded pollax on the yce, 
Tis strange. 

Mar. Thus twice before, and iump at this dead hower, 
With Marshall stalkehe passed through our watch. 

Hor. In what particular to worke, I know not, 

But in the thought and scope of my opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to the state. 

Mar. Good,now sit downe, and tell me he that knowes 
Why this.same strikt and most obseruant watch, 

So nightly toyles the subiect of the land, 

And why such dayly cost of brazen Cannon 

And forraine marte, for implements of warre, 

Why such impresse of ship-writes, whose sore taske 
Does not diuide the sunday from the weeke: 

What might be toward that this sweaty march 
Doth make the night ioynt labourer with the day, 
Who is't that can informe me? 

Hor. Mary that can I, at least the whisper goes so, 
Our late King, who as you know was by Forten- 
Brasse of Norway, 

Thereto prickt on by a most emulous cause, dared to 
The combate, in which our valiant Hamlet, 
For so this side of our knowne world esteemed him, 
Did slay this Fortenbrasse, 
Who by a seale compact well ratified,by law 
And heraldrie, did forfeit with his life all those 
His lands which he stoode seazed of by the conqueror, 
Against the which a moity competent, 
Was gaged by our King: 
Now sir, yong Fortenbrasse, 
Of inapproued mettle hot and full, 
B 2 . Hath 
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Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there, 
Sharkt vp a sight of lawlesse Resolutes 
For food and diet to some enterprise, 
That hath a stomacke in’t : and this (I take it) is the 
Chiefe head and ground of this our watch. 
Enter the Ghost. 

But loe,behold,see where it comes againe, 
Tle crosse it,though it blast me: stay illusion, 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may doe ease to thee,and grace to mee, 
Speake to mee. 
If thou art priuy to thy countries fate, 
Which happly foreknowing may preuent, O speake to me, 
Or if thou hast extorted in thy life, 
Or hoorded treasure in the wombe of earth, 
For which they say you Spirites oft walke in death, speake 
to me, stay and speake, speake,stoppe it Marcellus. 

2. Tis heere. exit Ghost. 

Hor. 'Tis heere. 

Marc. Tis gone, O we doe it wrong, being so maiesti- 
call, to offer it the shew of violence, 
For it is as the ayre invelmorable, 
And our vaine blowes malitious mockery. 

2. It was about to speake when the Cocke crew. 

Hor. And then it faded like a guilty thing, 
Vpon a fearefull summons: I haue heard 
The Cocke, that is the trumpet to the morning, 
Doth with his earely and shrill crowing throate, 
Awake the god of day, and at his sound, 
Whether in earth or ayre, 1n sea or fire, 
The strauagant and erring spirite hies 
To his confines, and of the trueth heereof 
This present obiect made probation. 

Mare. It faded on the crowing of the Cocke, 
Some say, that euer gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Sauiours birth is celebrated, 
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The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
And then they say, no spirite dare walke abroade, 
The nights are wholesome,then no planet frikes, 
No Fairie takes, nor Witch hath powre to charme, 
So gratious,and so hallowed is that time. 

Hor. So haue I heard, and doe in parte beleeue it: 
But see the Sunne in russet mantle clad, 
Walkes ore the deaw of yon hie mountaine top, 
Breake we our watch vp, and by my aduise, _ 
Let vs impart what wee haue seene to night 
Vuto yong Hamlet : for vpon my life 
This Spirite dumbe to vs will speake to him: 
Do you consent,wee shall acquaint him with it, 
As needefull in our loue, fitting our duetie? 

Mare. Lets doo’t I pray, and I this morning know, 
Where we shall finde him most conueniently. 


Enter King, Queene, Hamlet, Leartes, Corambis, 
and the two Ambassadors, with Attendants. 


King Lordes,we here haue writ to Fortenbrasse, 

Nephew to olde Norway, who impudent 

And bed-rid, scarcely heares of this his 

Nephews purpose: and Wee heere dispatch 

Yong good Cornelia, and you Voltemar 

For bearers of these greetings to olde 

Norway, giuing to you no further personall power 

To businesse with the King, ' 

Then those related articles do shew: 

Farewell,and let your haste commend your dutie. 
Gent. In this and all things will wee shew our dutie. 
King. Wee doubt nothing, hartily farewel: 

And now Leartes what’s the newes with you? 

You said you had a sute what i’st Leartes? 

Lea: My gratious Lord, your fauorable licence, 


Now that the funerall rites are all performed, 
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I may haue leaue to go againe to France, 
For though the fauour of your grace might stay mee, 
Yet something is there whispers in my hart, 
Which makes my minde and spirits bend all for France. 
King. Haue you your fathers leaue,Leartes? 
Cor. Hehath, my lord,wrung from me a forced graunt, 
And I beseech you grant your Highnesse leaue. 
Kiug With all our heart, Leartes fare thee well. 
Lear. 1 in all loue and dutie take my leaue. 
King. And now princely Sonne Hamlet, katt. 
What meanes these sad and melancholy moodes? 
For your intent going to Wittenberg, | 
Wee hold it most vnmeet and vnconuenient, 
Being the Toy and halfe heart of your mother. 
Therefore let mee intreat you stay in Court, 
All Denmarkes hope our coosin and dearest Sonne. 
Ham. My lord, ti’s not the sable sute I weare: 
No nor the teares that still stand in my eyes, 
Nor the distracted hauiour in the visage, 
Nor all together mixt with outward semblance, 
Ts equall to the sorrow of my heart, 
Him haue I lost I must of force forgoe, 
These but the ornaments and sutes of woe. 
King This shewes a louing care in you,Sonne Hamlet, 
But you must thinke your father lost a father, 
That father dead, lost his, and so shalbe vntill the 
Generall ending. Therefore cease laments, 
It is a fault gainst heauen, fault gainst the dead, 
A fault gainst nature, and in reasons 
Common course most certaine, 
None liues on earth, but hee is borne to die. 
Que. Let not thy mother loose her praiers Hamlet, 
Stay here with vs, go not to. Wittenberg. 
Ham. {I shall in all my best obay you madam. 
King Spoke like a kinde and a most louing Sonne, 
And there’s no health the King shall drinke to day, 
But 
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But the great Canon to the clowdes shall tell 
The rowse the King shall drinke vnto Prince Hamlet. 
Exeunt all but Hamlet. 
Ham. O that this too much grieu’d and sallied flesh 
Would melt to nothing, or that the vniuersall 
Globe of heauen would turne al to a Chaos! 
O God within two moneths; no not two : maried, 
Mine vncle: O let me not thinke of it, 
My fathers brother: but no more like 
My father, then I to Hercules. 
Within two months, ere yet the salt of most 
Vnrighteous teates had left their flushing 
In her galled eyes: she married, O God, a beast 
Deuoyd of reason would not haue made 
Such speede: Frailtie, thy name is Woman, 
Why she would hang on him, as if increase 
Of appetite had growne by what it looked on. 
O wicked wicked speede, to make such 
Dexteritie to incestuous sheetes, 
Ere yet the shooes were olde, 
The which she followed my dead fathers corse 
Like Nyobe, all teares: married, well it is not, 
Nor it cannot come to good: . 
But breake my heart, for I must holde my tongue. 
Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 
Hor. Health to your Lordship. 
Ham. 1 am very glad to see you, (Horatio) or I much 
forget my selfe. 
Hor. The same my Lord,and your poore seruant euer. 
Ham. O my good friend, I change that name with you: 
but what make you from Wittenberg Horatio? 
Marcellus. 
Mare. My good Lord. 
Ham. 1 am very glad to see you, good even Sirs; 
But what is your affaire in Elsenoure? 
Weele teach you to drinke deepe ere you depart. 
Ffor. 
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Hor. A trowant disposition, my good Lord. 
Ham. Nor shall you make mee truster 
Of your owne report against your selfe: 
Sir, I’know you are no trowant: 
But what is your affaire in Elsenoure? 
Hor. My good Lord, I came to see your fathers funerall. 
Ham. OT pre thee do not mocke mee fellow studient, 
I thinke it was to see my mothers wedding. 
Hor. Indeede my Lord, it followed hard vpon. 
Flam. Thrift, thrift, Horatio, the funerall bak’t meates 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables, 
Would I had met my deerest foe in heauen 
Fre euer I had seene that day Horatio; 
O my father, my father, me thinks I see my father, 
Hor. Where my Lord? 
Ham. Why, in my mindes eye Horatio. 
Hor. I saw him once, he was a gallant ‘King. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not looke vpon his like againe. 
Hor. My Lord, I thinke I saw him yesternight, 
Ham. Saw, who? 
Hor, My Lord, the King your father. 
Ham. Ha, ha, the King my father ke you. 
Hor. Ceasen your admiration for a while 
With an attentiue eare, till I may deliuer, 
Vpon the witnesse of these Gentlemen 
This wonder to you. 
Ham. For Gods loue let me heare it. 
Hor. 'Two nights together had these Gentlemen, . 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead vast and middle of the night. 
Beene thus incountered by a figure like your father, 
Armed to poynt, exactly Capapea 
Appeeres before them thrise, he walkes 
Before their weake and feare oppressed eies. 
Within his tronchions length, 
While 
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While they distilled almost to gelly. 
With the act of feare stands dumbe, 
And speake not to him: this ‘to mee 
In dreadfull secresie impart they did. 
And I with them the third night kept the watch, 
Where as they had deliuered forme of the thing. 
Each part made true and good, 
‘The Apparition comes : I knew your father, 
These handes are not more like. 
Ham. Tis very strange. 
Hor As I do liue,my honord lord, tis true, 
And wee did thinke it right done, 
In our dutie to let you know it. 
fTam. Where was this? 
Mar. My Lord,vpon the platforme where we watched. 
Ham. Did you not speake to it? 
Hor. My Lord we did, but answere made it none, 
Yet once me thought it was about to speake, 
And lifted vp his head to motion, 
Like as he would speake, but euen then 
The morning cocke crew lowd, and in all haste, 
It shruncke in haste away,and vanished 
Our sight. 
Ham. Indeed, indeed sirs, but this troubles me: 
Hold you the watch to night? 
All We do my Lord. 
Ham. Armed say ye? 
All Armed my good Lord. 
Ham. From top to toe? 
All. My good Lord, from head to foote. 
Ham. Why then saw you not his face? 
Hor. O yes my Lord, he wore his beuer vp. 
Flam. How look’t he, frowningly ? 
Hor, A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 
Ham. Pale, or red? 
Hor. Nay, verie pal [ars 
C Ham. 
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Ham. And fixt his eles vpon you. 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. I would I had beene there. 

Hor. It would a much amazed you. 

Ham. Yea very like,very like,staid it long? 


Hor. While one with moderate pace 

Might tell a hundred. 

Mar. O longer, longer. 
Ham. His beard was grisleld, no. 
Hor. It was as I haue seene it in his life, 

A sable siluer. | 
Ham. I wil watch to night, perchance t’wil walke againe. 
Hor. I warrant it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble fathers person, 

Ile speake to it, if hell it selfe should gape, 

And bid me hold my peace, Gentlemen, 

If you haue hither consealed this sight, 

Let it be tenible in your silence still, 

And whatsoeuer else shall chance to night, 

Giue it an vnderstanding,but no tongue, 

I will requit your loues,so fare you well, 

Vpon the platforme, twixt eleuen and twelue, 

Tle visit you. 

All, Our duties to your honor. exeunt. 
Ham. O your loues,your loues, as mine to you, 

Farewell, my fathers spirit in Armes, | 

Well, all’s not well. I doubt some foule play, 

Would the night were come, 

Till then,sit still my soule, foule deeds will rise 

Though all the world orewhelme them to mens eies. Led. 

Enter Leartes and Ofelia. 
Leart. My necessaries are inbarkt, I must aboord, 

But ere I part, marke what I say to thee: 

I see Prince Hamlet makes a shew of loue 

Beware Ofelia, do not trust his vowes, 

Perhaps he loues you now, and now his tongue, 
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Speakes from his heart, but yet take heed my sister, 
The Chariest maide is prodigall enough, 
If she vnmaske hir beautie to the Moone. 
Vertue it selfe scapes not calumnious thoughts, 
Beliew’t Ofelia,therefore keepe a loofe 
Lest that he trip thy honor and thy fame. 
Ofel. Brother, to this I haue lent attentiue eare, 
And doubt not but to keepe my honour firme, 
But my deere brother,do not you 
Like to a cunning Sophister, 
Teach me the path and ready way to heauen, 
While you forgetting what is said to me, 
Your selfe, like to a carelesse libertine 
Doth giue his heart, his appetite at ful, 
And little recks how that his honour dies. 
Lear. No, feare it not my deere Ofelia, 
Here comes my father, occasion smiles vpon a second leaue. 
Enter Corambis. 
Cor. Yet here Leartes? aboord,aboord,for shame, 
The winde sits in the shoulder of your saile, 
And you are staid for, there my blessing with thee 
And these few precepts in thy memory. 
‘‘ Be thou familiar, but by no meanes vulgare; 
“‘ Those friends thou hast, and their adoptions tried, 
‘“ Graple them to thee with a hoope of steele, 
“ But do not dull the palme with entertaine, 
“‘ Of euery new vnfleg’d courage, 
‘«* Beware of entrance into a quarrell;but being in, 
“‘ Beare it that the opposed may beware of thee, 
“ Costly thy apparrell, as thy purse can buy. 
“* But not exprest in fashion, , 
‘“‘ For the apparell oft proclaimes the man. 
And they of France of the chiefe rancke and station 
Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that: 
‘“¢ This aboue all, to thy owne selfe be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
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Thou canst not then be false to any one, 
Farewel, my blessing with thee. 

Lear. I humbly take my leaue, farewell Ofelia, 

«ind remember well what I haue said to you. exit. 

Ofel. It is already lock’t within my hart, 

And you your selfe shall keepe the key of it. 

Cor. What ist Ofelia he hath saide to you? 

Ofel. Somthing touching the prince Hamlet. 

Cor. Mary wel thought on, t’is giuen me to vnderstand, 
That you haue bin too prodigall of your maiden presence 
Vnto Prince Hamlet, if it be so, 

As so tis giuen to mee, and that in waie of caution 
I must tell you; you do not vnderstand your selfe 
So well as befits my honor, and your credite. 

Ofel. My lord, he hath made many tenders of his loue 
to me. 

Cor. Tenders, I, I,tenders you may call them. 

Ofel. And withall,such earnest vowes. 

Cor. Springes to catch woodcocks, 

What, do not I know when the blood doth burne, 
How prodigall the tongue lends the heart vowes, 
In briefe, be more scanter of your maiden presence, 
Or tendring thus you’l tender mee a foole. 

Ofel. I shall obay my lord in all I may. 

Cor. Ofelia, receiue none of his letters, 

“¢ For louers lines are snares to intrap the heart; 
“ Refuse his tokens, both of them are keyes 
To vnlocke Chastitie vnto Desire; 

Come in Ofelia, such men often proue, 

‘“ Great in their wordes, but little in their loue. 

Ofel. I will my lord. exeunt, 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio,and Marcellus. 

Ham. 'The ayre bites shrewd; it is an eager and 
An nipping winde, what houre i’st? 

for. J think it lacks of twelue,, Sound Trumpets. 

Mar. No, t’is strucke. 
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Hor. Indeed I heard it not,what doth this mean my lord? 

Ham. O the king doth wake to night, & takes his rowse, 
Keepe wassel,and the swaggering vp-spring reeles, 
And as he dreames, his draughts of renish downe, 
The kettle, drumme, and trumpet, thus bray out, 
The triumphes of his pledge. 

For. Is it a custome here? 

Ham. I maryrst and though I am 
Natiue here, and to the maner borne, 
It is a custome, more honourd in the breach, 
Then in the obseruance. 

Enter the Ghost. 

for. Looke my Lord, it comes. 

Ham. Angels and Ministers of grace defend vs, 
Be thou a spirite of health, or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee ayres from heanen, or blasts from hell: 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou commest in such questionable shape, 
‘That I will speake to thee, 
Ile call thee Hamlet, King, Father, Royall Dane, 
O answere mee, let mee not burst in ignorance; 
But say why thy canonizd bones hearsed in death 
Haue burst their ceremonies:why thy Sepulcher, 
In which wee saw thee quietly interr’d, 
Hath burst his ponderous and marble Iawes, 
To cast thee vp againe: what may this meane, 
That thou, dead corse,againe in compleate steele, 
Reuissets thus the glimses of the Moone, _ 
Making night hideous, and we fooles of nature, 
So horridely to shake our disposition, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our soules? 
Say,speake,wherefore,what may this meane? 

Hor. It beckons you, as though it had something 
To impart to you alone. 

Mar. Looke with what courteous action 
It waues you to a more remoued ground, 
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But do not go with it. 
Hor. No, by no meanes my Lord. 
Ham. It will not speake, then will I follow it. 
Hor. What if it tempt you toward the flood my Lord. 
That beckles ore his bace,into the sea, 
_ And there assume some other horrible shape, 
Which might depriue your soueraigntie of reason, 
And drive you into madnesse : thinke of it. 
Tam. Stil am I called, go on,ile follow thee. 
ffor. My Lord,you shall not go. ' 
fTam. Why what should be the feare? 
I do not set my life at a pmnes fee, 
And for my soule,what can it do to that? 
Being a thing immortall, like it selfe, 
Go on, ile follow thee. 
Mar. My Lord be rulde, you shall not goe. 
Ham. My fate cries out,and makes each pety Artiue 
As hardy as the Nemeon Lyons nerue, 
Still am I cald, vnhand me gentlemen; 
By heauen ile make a ghost of him that lets me, 
Away I say, go on, ile follow thee. 
Hor. He waxeth desperate with imagination. 
Mar. Something is rotten in the state of Denmarke. 
Hor. Haue after; to what issue will this sort? 
Mar. Lets follow, tis not fit thus to obey him. extt. 
Enter Ghost and Hamlet. 
Ham. Mle go no farther,whither wilt thou leade me? 
Ghost Marke me. 
Ham. I will. 
Ghost I am thy fathers spirit, doomd for a time 
To walke the night, and allthe day 
Confinde in flaming fire, 
Till the foule crimes done in my dayes of Nature 
Arepurged and burnt away. 
Ham. Alas poore Ghost. 
Ghost Nay pitty me not, but to my vnfolding 
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Lend thy listning eare, but that I am forbid 
'T’o tell the secrets of my prison house 
I would a tale vnfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow vp thy soule, freeze thy yong blood, 
Make thy two eyes like stars start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular haire to stand on end 
Like quils vpon the fretfull Porpentine, 
But this same blazon must not be,to eares of flesh and blood 
Hamlet, if euer thou didst thy deere father loue. 
Ham. O God. 
Gho. Reuenge his.foule, and most vnnaturall murder : 
Ham. Murder. 
Ghost Yea, murder in the highest degree, 
As in the least tis bad, 
But mine most foule,beastly,and vnnaturall. 

Ham. Haste me to knowe it, that with wings as swift as 
meditation, or the thought of it,:may sweepe to my reuenge. 
Ghost OI finde thee apt, and duller shouldst thou be 

Then the fat weede which rootes it selfe in ease 
On Lethe wharffe : briefe let me be. " 
Tis giuen out, that sleeping in my orchard, 
A Serpent stung me; so the whole eare of Denmarke 
Is with a forged Prosses of my death rankely abusde: 
But know thou noble Youth: he that did sting 
Thy fathers heart, now weares his Crowne. 
Ham. O my prophetike soule, my vnele! my vncle! 
Ghost Yea he, that incestuous wretch, wonne to his will 
O wicked will,and gifts! that haue the power (with gifts, 
So to seduce my most seeming vertuous Queene, 
But vertne, asit neuer will be moued, 
Though Lewdnesse court it in a shape of heauen, 
So Lust, though to a radiant angle linckt, 
Would fate it selfe from a celestiall bedde, 
And prey on garbage : but soft, me thinkes 
I sent the mornings ayre, briefe let me be, 
Sleeping 
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Sleeping within my Orchard, my custome alwayes 
In the after noone, vpon my secure houre 
Thy vncle came, with iuyce of Hebona 
In a viall, and through the porches of my eares 
Did powre the leaprous distilment,whose effect 
Hold such an enmitie with blood of man, 
That swift as quickesilner, it posteth through 
The naturall gates and allies of the body, 
And turnes the thinne and wholesome blood 
Like eager dropings into milke. 
And all my smoothe body, barked,and tetterd ouer. 
Thus was I sleeping by a brothers hand 
Of Crowne,of Queene,of life,of dignitie 
At once depriued, no reckoning made of, 
But sent vnto my graue, 
With all my accompts and sinnes vpon my head, 
O horrible, most horrible! 

Ham. O God! 

ghost If thou hast nature in thee, beare it not, 
But howsoeuer, let not thy heart 
Conspire against thy mother aught, 
Leaue her to heauen, 
And to the burthen that her conscience beares. 
I must be gone, the Glo-worme shewes the Martin 
To be neere, and gin’s to pale his vneffectuall fire : 
Hamlet adue,adue,adue : remember me. 


Exit 


Ham. O all you hoste of heauen! O earth,what else? _ 


And shall I couple hell; remember thee? 

Yes thou poore Ghost; from the tables 

Of my memorie, ile wipe away all sawes of Bookes, 
All triuiall fond conceites 

That ever youth,or else obseruance noted, 

And thy remembrance, all alone shall sit. 

Yes, yes, by heauen, a damnd pernitious villaine, 
Murderons, bawdy, smiling damned villaine, 

(My tables) meet it is I set it downe, 
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That one may smile, and smile, and be a villayne; 
At least Iam sure, it may be so in Denmarke. 
So vnele, there you are, there you are. 
Now to the words; it is adue adue : remember me, 
Soe tis enough I haue sworne. 
Hor. My lord,my lord. Enter. Horatio, 
Mar. Lord Hamlet. and Marcellus. 
HAfor. Tl, 1o,lo,ho,ho. 
Mar. Tll,lo,lo,so, ho,so,come boy, come. 
Hor. Heauens secure him. — 
Mar. How ist my noble lord? 
Hor. What news my lord? 
Ham. O wonderfull, wonderful. 
Hor. Good my lord tel it. 
Ham. No not I, you'l reueale it. 
Hor. Not I my Lord by heauen. 
Mar. Nor I my Lord. 
Ham. How say you then? would hart of man 
Once thinke it? but you'l be secret. 
Both. 1 by heauen,my lord. 
Ham. There’s neuer a villaine dwelling in all Denmarkes 
But hee’s an arrant knaue. 
Hor. There need no Ghost come from the graue to tell 
you this. | 
Ham. Right, you are in the right, and therefor 
I holde it meet without more circumstance at all, 
Wee shake hands and part;you as your busines 
And desiers shall leade you: for looke you, 
Euery man hath busines, and desires, such 
As it is, and for my owne poore parte, ile go pray. 
Hor. These are but wild and wherling words, my Lord. 
Ham. \ am sory they offend you;hartely,yes faith hartily. 
Flor. 'Ther’s no offence my Lord. ° 
Ham. Yes by Saint Patrike but there is Horatio, 
And much offence too, touching this vision, 
It is an honest ghost, that let mee tell you, 
Dp For 
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For your desires to know what is. betweene vs, 
Or’emaister it as you may: 
And now kind frends, as. yon are frends, 
Schollers and gentlmen, 
Grant mee one poore request. 
Both. What vst my Lord? 
fam, Neuer make known what you haue seene to night 
Both. My lord,we will not. 
Ham. Nay but sweare. 
Hor. In faith my Lord not I. 
Mar. Nor I my Lord in faith. 
Ham. Nay vpon my sword, indeed’ vpon. my sword. 
Gho. Sweare. 
The Gost ender the stage. 
Ham. Ha, ha, come you here, this fellow in the sellerige, 
Here consent to sweare. 
Hor, Propose the oth my Lord. 
Ham. Neuer to speake what you haue seene to night, 
Sweare by my sword. 
Gost. Sweare. 
Ham. Hie § vbique ; nay then weele shift our ground: 
Come hither Gentlemen, and lay your handes 
Againe vpon this sword, neuer to speake 
Of that which you haue seene, sweare by my sword. 
Ghost Sweare. 
Ham. Well said old. Mole, can’st worke in the earth? 
so fast, a worthy Pioner, once more remoue. 
for. Day and night,but this is wondrous strange. 
Ham. And therefore asa stranger giue it. welcome, 
There are more things in heauen and earth Horatio, 
Then are Dream’t of, in your. philosophie, 
But come here;as before-you neuer shall 
How strange or odde soere I, beare my. selfe, 
As I perchance hereafter shall thinke meet, 
To put an Anticke disposition on, 
That you at such times seeing me; neuer shall 
With 
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With Armes, incombred thus,or this head shake, 
Or by pronouncing some vndoubtfull phrase, 
As well well, wee know, or wee could and if we would, 
Or there be, and if they might, or such ambiguous: 
Giuing out to note, that you know aught of mee, 
This not to doe, so grace, and mercie 
At your most need helpe you, sweare 

Ghost. sweare. 

Ham. Rest, rest,perturbed spirit: so gentlemen, 
In all my loue I do commend mee to you, 
And what so poore a man as Hamlet may, 
To pleasure you, God willing shall not want, 
Nay come lett’s go together, 
But stil your fingers on your lippes I pray, 
The time is out of ioynt,O cursed spite, 
That ever I was borne to set it right, 
Nay come lett’s go together. Exeunt. 

Enter Corambis, and Montano. 

Cor. Montano, here, these letters to my sonne, 
And this same mony with my blessing to him, 
And bid him ply his learning good Montano. 

Mon. Iwill my lord. 

Cor. You shall do very well Montano, to say thus, 
I knew the gentleman, or know his father, 
To inquire the manner of his life, 
As thus; being amongst his acquaintance, 
You may say, you saw him at such a time, marke you mee, 
At game,or drincking, swearing, or drabbing, 
You may go so farre. 

Mon. My lord, that will impeach his reputation. 

Cor. I faith not a whit, no not a whit, 
Now happely hee closeth with you in the consequence, 
As you may bridle it not disparage him a iote. | 
What was I a bout to say, 

Mon. He closeth with him in the consequence. 

Cor. I, you say right, he closeth with him thus, 
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This will hee say, let mee see what hee will say, 
Mary this,I saw him yesterday, or tother day, 
Or then, or at such a time, a dicing, 
Or at Tennis, I or drincking drunke, or entring 
Of a howse of lightnes viz. brothell, 
Thus sir do wee that know the world, being men of reach, 
By indirections, finde directions forth, 
And so shall you my sonne; you ha me, ha you not? 
Mon. 1 haue my lord. 
Cor. Wel, fare you well,commend mee to him. 
Mon. I will my lord. 
Cor. And bid him ply his musicke 
Mon. My lord I wil. exit. 
Enter, Ofelia. 
Cor. Farewel,how now Ofelia,what’s the news with you? 
Ofe. O my deare father, such a change in nature, 
So great an alteration in a Prince, 
So pitifull to him, fearefull to mee, 
A maidens eye ne’re looked on. 
Cor. Why what’s the matter my Ofelia? | 
Of. O yong Prince Hamlet, the only floure of Denmark, 
Hee 1s bereft of all the wealth he had, 
The TIewell that ador’nd his feature most 
Is filcht and stolne away, his wit’s bereft him, 
Ilee found mee walking in the gallery all alone, 
‘There comes hee to mee,with a distracted looke, 
lls garters lagging downe, his shooes yntide, 
And fixt his eyes so stedfast on my face, 
As if they had vow’d, this is their latest obiect. 
Small while he stoode, but gripes me by the wrist 
And there he holdes my pulse till with a sigh 
He doth vnelaspe his holde, and parts away 
Silent,as is the mid time of the night: 
And as he went, his eie was still on mee, 
For thus his head ouer his shoulder looked, 
He seemed to finde the way without his eles: 
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For out of doores he went without their helpe, 
And so did leaue me. 
Cor. Madde for thy loue, 

What haue you giuen him any crosse wordes of late? 
Ofelia I did repell his letters, deny his gifts, 

As you did charge me. 

Cor. Why that hath made him madde: 

By heau’n tis as proper for our age to cast 

Beyond our selues, as tis for the yonger sort 

To leaue their wantonnesse. Well, I am sory 

That I was so rash: but what remedy? 

Lets to the King, this madnesse may prooue, 

Though wilde a while, yet more true to thy loue. — eweunt. 
Enter King and Queen, Rossencraft,and Gilderstone. 
King Right noble friends, that our deere cos Hamlet 

Hath lost the very heart of all his sence, 

It is most right, and we most sory for him: 

Therefore we doe desire, euen as you tender 

Our care to him, and our great loue to you, 

That you will labour but to wring from him 

The cause and ground of his distemperancie. 

Doe this, the king of Denmarke shal be thankefull. 

Ros. My Lord, whatsoeuer hes within our power 

Your maiestie may more commaund in wordes 

Then vse perswasions to your liege men,bound 

By loue, by duetie, and obedience. 

Guil. What we may doe for both your Maiesties 

To know the griefe troubles the Prince your sonne, 

We willindeuour all the best we may, 

So in all duetie doe we take our leaue. 

King Thankes Guilderstone, and gentle Rossencratft. 
Que. Thankes Rossencraft,and gentle Gilderstone. 
Enter Corambis and Ofelia. 
Cor. My Lord, the Ambassadors are ioyfully 
Return’d from Norway. 
King Thou still hast beene the father of good news. 
D3 | Cor, 
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Cor. Haue I my Lord? I assure your grace, 
I holde my duetie as I holde my life, 
Both to my God, and to my soueraigne King: 
And T beleeue, or else this braine of mine 
Hunts not the traine of policie so well 
As it had wont to doe, but I haue found 
The very depth of Hamlets lunacie. 
Queene God graunt he hath. 
Enter the Ambassadors. 
King Now Voltemar,what from our brother Norway? 
Volt. Most faire returnes of greetings and desires, 
Vpon our first he sent forth to suppresse 
His nephews leuies, which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation gainst the Polacke: 
But better look’t into, he truely found 
It was against your Highnesse,whereat grieued, 
That so his sickenesse,age,and_ impotence, 
Was falsely borne in hand, sends out arrests 
On Fortenbrasse, which he in briefe obays, 
Receiues rebuke from Norway-and in fine, 
Makes vow before his vncle, neuer more 
To giue the assay of Armes against your Maiestie, 
Whereon olde Norway ouercome with ioy, 
Giues him three thousand crownes in annuall fee, 
And his Commission to employ those souldiers, 
So leuied as before, against the Polacke, 
With an intreaty heerein further shewne, 
That it would please you to giue quiet passe 
Through your dominions, for that enterprise 
On such regardes of safety and allowances 
As therein are set downe. 
King It likes vs well, and at fit time and leasure 
Weele reade and answere these his Articles, 
Meane time we thanke you for your well 
Tooke labour : go to your rest,at night weele feast togither: 
Right welcome home. exeunt Ambassadors. 
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Cor. This busines is very well dispatched. 
Now my Lord,touching the yong Prince Hamlet, 
Certaine it is that hee is madde: mad let vs grant him then: 
Now to know the cause of this effect, 
Or else to say the cause of this defect, 
For this effect defectiue comes by cause. 

Queene Good my Lord be briefe. 

Cor. Madam I will: my Lord, I have a daughter, 
Haue while shee’s mine : for that we thinke 
Is surest, we often loose:now to the Prince: 
My lord, but note this letter, 
The which my daughter in obedience 
Deliuer’d to my handes. 

King Reade it my Lord. 

Cor. Marke my Lord. 
Doubt that in earth 1s fire, 
Doubt that the starres doe moue, 
Doubt trueth to be a liar, 
But doe not doubt I loue. 
To the beautifull Ofelia: 
Thine euer the most vnhappy Prince Hamlet. 
My Lord, what doe you thinke of me? 
I, or what might you thinke when I sawe this? 

King As of a true friend and a most louing subiect. 

Cor. I would be glad to prooue so. 
Now when I saw this letter,thus I bespake my maiden: 
Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of your starre, 
And one that is vnequall: for your loue:: 
Therefore I did commaund: her refuse his letters, 
Deny his tokens,and to absent her selfe. 
Shee as my childe obediently obey’d me. 
Now since which time, seeing his loue thus cross’d, 
Which I tooke to be idle, and but sport, 
He straitway grew into a melancholy, 
From that vnto a fast, then vnto distraction, 
Then intova sadnesse, from that: vnto. a: madnesse; 
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And so by continuance,and weakenesse of the braine 
Into this frensie, which now possesseth him: 
And if this be not true, take this from this. 
King Thinke you t’is so? 
Cor. How? so my Lord, I would very faine know 
That thing that I haue saide t’is so, positiuely, 
And it hath fallen out otherwise. 
Nay, if circumstances leade me on, 
Ile finde it out,if it were hid 
As deepe as the centre of the earth. 
King. how should wee trie this same? 
Cor. Mary my good lord thus, 
The Princes walke is here in the galery, 
There let Ofelia,walke vntill hee comes: 
Your selfe and I will stand close in the study, 
There shall you heare the effect of all-his hart, 
And if it proue any otherwise then loue, 
Then let my censure faile an other time. 
King. see where hee comes poring vppon a booke. 
Enter Hamlet. 
Cor. Madame, will it please your grace 
To leaue vs here? 
Que. With all my hart. exit. 
Cor. And here Ofelia, reade you on this booke, 
And walke aloofe, the King shal be vnseene. 
Ham. To be,or not to be, I there’s the point, 
To Die, to sleepe,is that all? I all: 
No,to sleepe,to dreame, I mary there it goes, 
For in that dreame of death, when wee awake, | 
And borne before an euerlasting Ludge, i 
From whence no passenger. euer retur’nd, 
The vndiscouered country, at whose sight 
The happy smile,and the accursed damn’d. . 
But for this,the ioyfull hope of this, 
Whol'd beare the scornes and flattery of the world, 
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The widow being oppressed,the orphan wrong’d, 
The taste of hunger, or a tirants raigne, 
And thousand more calamities besides, 
To grunt and sweate vnder this weary life, 
When that he may his full Quzetus make, 
With a bare bodkin, who would this mdure, 
But for a hope of something after death? 
Which pusles the braine, and doth confound the sence, 
Which makes vs rather beare those euilles we haue, 
Than flie to others that we know not of. 
I that,O this conscience makes cowardes of vs all, 
Lady in thy orizons, be all my sinnes remembred. 
Ofel. My Lord, I haue sought opportunitie,which now 
I haue,to redeliuer to your worthy handes, a small remem- 
brance, such tokens which I haue receiued of you. 
Ham. Are you faire? 
Ofel. My Lord. 
Ham. Are you honest? 
Ofel. What meanes my Lord? 
Ham. That if you be faire and honest, 
Your beauty should admit no discourse to your honesty. 
Ofel. My Lord, can beauty haue better priuiledge than 
with honesty ? 
Ham. Yea mary may it; for Beauty may transforme 
Honesty, from what she was into a bawd: 
Then Honesty can transforute Beauty: 
This was sometimes a Paradox, 
But now the time giues it scope. 
I neuer gaue you nothing. 
Ofel. My Lord, you know right well you did, 
And with them such earnest vowes of loue, 
As would haue moou’d the stoniest breast aliue, 
But now too true I finde, 
Rich giftes waxe poore, when giuers grow vnkinde. 
Ham. TI neuer loued you. 
Ofel. You made me beleeue you did. 
E : Ham. 
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fam. O thou shouldst not a beleeued me! 
Go to a Nunnery goe, why shouldst thou 
Be a breeder of sinners? I am my selfe indifferent honest, 
But I could accuse my selfe of such crimes 
It had beene better my mother had ne’re borne me, 
O I am very prowde, ambitious,disdainefull, 
With more sinnes at my becke, then I haue thoughts 
To put them in, what should such fellowes as I 
Do, crawling between heauen and earth? 
‘To a Nunnery goe, we are arrant knaues all, 
Beleeue none of vs, toa Nunnery goe. 
Ofel. O heauens secure him! 
Ham. Wher'’s thy father? 
Ofel, At home my lord. 
ffam. For Gods sake let the doores be shut on him, 
He may play the foole no where but in his 
Owne house:to a Nunnery goe. 
Ofel. Help him good God. 
Ham. Tf thou dost marry, Ile giue thee 
This plague to thy dowry: 
Be thou as chaste as yce, as pure as snowe, 
Thou shalt not scape calumny,to a Nunnery goe. 
Ofel. Alas, what change is this? 
fam. But if thou wilt needes marry,marry a foole, 
For wisemen know well enough, 
What monsters you make of them,to a Sumner y goe. 
Ofel. Pray God restore him. 
flam, Nay, I haue heard of your paintings too, 
God hath giuen you one face, 
And you make your selues. another, 
You fig,and you amble, and you nickname ree creatures, 
Making your wantonnesse, your ignorance, 
A pox, t's scuruy, Ile no more of it, 
It hath made me madde: Ile no more marriages, 
All that are married but one,shall liue, 
‘The rest shall keepe as they are, to a Nunnery goe, 
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Toa Nunnery goe. exit. 
Ofe. Great God of heauen,what a quicke change 1s this? 
The Courtier,Scholler,Souldier, all in him, 
All dasht and splinterd thence, O woe is me, 
To a seene what I haue seene,see what I see. ew. 
King Loue? No,no, that’s not the cause, Enter King and 
Some deeper thing it is that troubles him. — Corambis. 
Cor. Wel,something it issmy Lord,content you a while, 
I will my selfe goe feele him:let me worke, 
Tle try him euery way : see where he comes, 
Send you those Gentlemen, let me alone 
To finde the depth of this,away,be gone. exit King. 
Now my good Lord,do you know me? Enter Hamlet. 
Ham. Yea very well,y’are a fishmonger. 
Cor. NotI my Lord. 
Ham. Then sir, I would you were so honest a man, 
For to be honest,as this age goes, 
_Ts one man to be pickt out of tenne thousand. 
Cor. What doe you reade my Lord? 
Ham. Wordes,wordes. 
Cor. What’s the matter my Lord? 
Ham. Betweene who? 
Cor. Imeane the matter you reade my Lord. 
Ham. Mary most vile heresie: 
For here the Satyricall Satyre writes, 
That olde men haue hollow eyes,weake backes, 
Grey beardes, pittifull weake hammes, gowty legges, 
All which sir,I most potently beleeue not: 
For sir, your selfe shalbe olde as I am, 
If like a Crabbe, you could goe backeward. 
Cor. How pregnant his replies are,and full of wit: 
Yet at first he tooke me for a fishmonger : 
All this comes by loue,the vemencie of loue, 
And when I was yong, I was very idle, 
And suffered much extasie in loue, very neere this: 


Will you walke out of the aire my Lord? 
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Ham. Into my graue. 

Cor. By the masse that’s out of the aire indeed, 
Very shrewd answers, 
My lord I will take my leaue of you. 

Enter Gilderstone, and Rossencraft. 

Ham. You can take nothing from me sir, 
I will more willingly part with all, 
Olde doating foole. 

Cor, You seeke Prince Hamlet,see,there he is.  exet. 

Gil. Health to your Lordship. 

Ham. What, Gilderstone,and Rossencraft, 
Welcome kinde Schoole-fellowes to E/sanoure. 

Gil. We thanke your Grace,and would be very glad 
You were as when we were at Wittenberg. 

Ham. I thanke you, but is this visitation free of © 
Your selues, or were you not sent for? 
Tell me true,come,I know the good King and Queene 
Sent for you,there is a kinde of confession in your eye : 
Come, I know you were sent for. 

Gil. What say you? 

Ham. Nay then I see how the winde sits, 
Come,you were sent for. , 

Ross. My lord,we were, and willingly if we might, 
Know the cause and ground of your discontent. 

Ham. Why I want preferment. 

Ross. I thinke not so my lord. 

Ham, Yes faith,this great world you see contents me not, 
No nor the spangled heauens,nor earth,nor sea, 
No nor Man that is so glorious a creature, 
Contents not me, no nor woman too,though you laugh. 

Gil. My lord, we laugh not at that. 

Ham. Why did you laugh then, 
When I said,Man did not content mee ? 

Gil. My Lord, we laughed,when you said, Man did not 
content you. 
What entertainement the Players shall haue, 
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We boorded them a the way : they are comming to you. 
Ham. Players,what Players be they? 
Ross. My Lord, the Tragedians of the Citty, 

Those that you tooke delight to see so often. _ (stie? 
_ Ham. How comes it that they trauell? Do they grow re- 
Gil. No my Lord, their reputation holds as it was wont. 

Ham. How then? 
Gil. Yfaith my Lord, noueltie carries it away, 
For the principall publike audience that 
Came to them, are turned to priuate playes, 
And to the humour of children. 
Ham. I doe not greatly wonder of it, 
For those that would make mops and moes 
At my vnele, when my father liued, 
Now giue a hundred,two hundred pounds 
For his picture : but they shall be welcome, 
He that playes the King shall haue tribute of me, 
The ventrous Knight shall vse his foyle and target, 
The louer shall sigh gratis, 
The clowne shall make them laugh (fort, 
That are tickled in the lungs, or the blanke verse shall halt 
And the Lady shall haue leaue to speake her minde freely. 
The Trumpets sound, Enter Corambis. 
Do you see yonder great baby? 
He is not yet out of his swadling clowts. 
Gil. That may be, for they say an olde man 
Ts twice a childe. (Players, 
Ham. Ile prophecie to you, hee comes to tell mee a the 
You say true, a monday last, t’was so indeede. 
Cor. My lord, I haue news to tell you. 
Ham. My Lord, I haue newes to tell you: 
When Rossios was an Actor in Rome. 
Cor. The Actors are come hither,my lord. 
Ham. Buz,buz. 
Cor. The best Actors in Christendome, 
Either for Comedy, Tragedy, Historie, Pastorall, 
E 3 | Pastorall 
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Pastoral, Historicall, Historicall,Comicall, 
Comicall historicall, Pastoral, Tragedy historical: 
Seneca cannot be too heauy, nor Plato too light: 
For the Jaw hath writ those are the onely men. 
Ha. O Tepha ludge of Israel! what a treasure hadst thou? 
Cor. Why what a treasure had he my lord? 
fam. Why one faire daughter,and no more, 
The which he loued passing well. 
Cor. A, stil harping amy daughter! well my Lord, 
If you call me Iepha, I hane a daughter that 
I loue passing well. 
Ham. Nay that followes not. 
Cor. What followes then my Lord? 
Ham. Why by lot, or God wot,or as it came to passe, 
And so it was, the first verse of the godly Ballet 
Wi tel you all:for look you where my abridgement comes: 
Welcome maisters, welcome all, Enter players. 
What my olde friend,thy face is vallanced 
Since I saw thee last,com’st thou to beard me in Denmarke? 
My yong lady and mistris, burlady but your (you were: 
Ladiship is growne by the altitude of a chopine higher than 
Pray God sir your voyce, like a peece of vncurrant 
Golde, be not crack’t in the ring: come on maisters, 
Weele even too’t, like French Falconers, 
Flie at any thing we see, come, a taste of your 
Quallitie, a speech,a passionate speech. 
Players What speech my good lord? 
Fam. 1 heard thee speake a speech once, 
But it was neuer acted:or if it were, 
Neuer aboue twice, for as I remember, 
It pleased not the vulgar, it was cauiary 
To the million: but to me 
And others, that receiued it in the like kinde, 
Cried in the toppe of their iudgements,an excellent play, 
Set downe with as great modestie as cunning: 
One said there was no sallets in the lines to make thé sauory, 
But 
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But called it an honest methode,as wholesome as sweete. 

Come, a speech in it I chiefly remember 

Was Atneas tale to Dido, 

And then especially where he talkes of Princes slaughter, 

If it liue in thy memory beginne at this line, 

Let me see. 

The rugged Pyrrus, like th’argamian beast: 

No tis not so, it begins with Pérrus: 

O I haue it. 

The rugged Péirrus,he whose sable armes, 

Blacke as his purpose did the night resemble, 

When he lay couched in the ominous horse, 

Hath now his blacke and grimme complexion smeered 

With Heraldry more dismall, head to foote, 

Now is he totall guise,horridely tricked 

With blood of fathers,mothers,daughters,sonnes, 

Back’t and imparched in calagulate gore, 

Rifted in earth and fire, olde grandsire Pryam seekes: 

So goe on. (accent. 
Cor. Afore God, my Lord, well spoke, and with good 
Play. Anone he finds him striking too short at Greeks, 

His antike sword rebellious to his Arme, 

Lies where it falles, vnable to resist. 

Pyrrus at Pryam drives, but all 1n rage, 

Strikes wide, but with the whiffe and winde 

Of his fell sword, th’°unnerued father falles. 

Cor. Enough my friend, t’is too long. 

Ham. It shall to the Barbers with your beard: 

A pox, hee’s for a ligge, or a tale of bawdry, 

Or else he sleepes, come on to Hecuba,come. 

Play. But who,O who had seene the mobled Queene? 

Cor. Mobled Queene is good, faith very good. 

Play. Allin the alarum and feare of death rose vp, 
And o’re her weake and all ore-teeming loynes,a blancket 
And a kercher on that head,where late the diademe stoode, 
Who this had seene with tongue inuenom’d speech, | 
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Would treason haue pronounced, 
For if the gods themselues had seene her then, 
When she saw Pirrus with malitious strokes, 
Mincing her husbandes limbs, 
It would have made milch the burning eyes of heauen, 
And passion in the gods. 
Cor. Looke my lord if he'hath not changde his colour, 
And hath teares in his eyes: no more good heart, no more. 
Ham. 'T’is well, tis very well, I pray my lord, 
Will you see the Players well bestowed, 
I tell you they are the Chronicles 
And briefe abstracts of the time, 
After your death I can tell you, 
You were better haue a bad Epiteeth, 
Then their ill report while you liue. 
Cor. My lord, I will vse them according to their deserts. 
Ham. O farre better man,vse euery man after his deserts. 
Then who should scape whipping? 
Vse them after your owne honor and dignitie, 
The lesse they deserue, the greater credit’s yours. 
Cor. Welcome my good fellowes, exit. 
Ham. Come hither maisters, can you not play the mur- 
der of Gonsago? 
players Yes my Lord. 
Ham. And could’st not thou for a neede study me 
Some dozen or sixteene lines, 
Which I would set downe and insert? 
players Yes very easily my good Lord. 
Ham. T’is well, I thanke you:follow that lord: 
And doe you heare sirs? take heede you mocke him not. 
Gentlemen, for your kindnes I thanke you, 
And for a time I would desire you leaue me. 
Gil. Our loue and 'duetie is at your commaund. 
Exeunt all but. Hamlet. 
Ham. Why what a dunghill idiote slaue am I? 
Why these Players here draw water from eyes: 
For 
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For Hecuba, why what is Hecuba to him,or he to Hecuba? 
What would he do and if he had my losse? 

His father murdred, and a Crowne bereft him, 

He would turne all his teares to droppes of blood, 
Amaze the standers by with his laments, 

Strike more then wonder in the iudiciall eares, 
Confound the ignorant, and make mute the wise, 
Indeede his passion would be generall. 

Yet I like to an asse and Iohn a Dreames, 

Hauing my father murdred by a villaine, 

Stand still,and let it passe, why sure I am a coward: 
Who pluckes me by the beard, or twites my nose, 
Giue’s me the lie i’th throate downe to the lungs, 

Sure I should take it, or else I haue no gall, 

Or by this I should a fatted all the region kites 

With this slaues offell, this damned villaine, 
Treacherous,bawdy,murderous villaine: 

Why this is braue, that I the sonne of my deare father, 
Should like a scalion, like a very drabbe 

Thus raile in wordes. About my braine, 

I haue heard that guilty creatures sitting at a play, 
Hath,by the very cunning of the scene,confest a murder 
Committed long before. 

This spirit that I haue seene may be the Diuell, 

And out of my weakenesse and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such men, 

Doth seeke to damne me, I will haue sounder proofes, 
The play’s the thing, 

Wherein I’le catch the conscience of the King. exit. 


Enter the King, Queene, and Lordes. 


King Lordes, can you by no meanes finde 
The cause of our sonne Hamlets lunacie? 
You being so neere in loue, euen from his youth, 


Me thinkes should gaine more than a stranger should. 
F | Gil, 
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Gil. My lord, we haue done all the best we could, 


To wring from him the cause of all his griefe, 
But still he puts vs off,and by no meanes 
Would make an answere to that we exposde. 
Ross. Yet was he something more inclin’d to mirth 
Before we left him, and I take it, 
He hath giuen order for a play to night, 
At which he craues your highnesse company. 
King With all our heart, it likes vs very well: 
Gentlemen, seeke still to increase his mirth, 
Spare for no cost, our coffers shall be open, 
And we vnto your selues will still be thankefull. 
Both In all wee can, be sure you shall commaund. 
Queene Thankes gentlemen, and what the Queene of 
May pleasure you, be sure you shall not want. (Denmarke 
Gil. Weele once againe vnto the noble Prince. 
King Thanks to you both: Gertred you'l see this play. 
Queene My lord I will, and it ioyes me at the soule 
He is inclin’d to any kinde of mirth. 
Cor. Madame, I pray be ruled by me: 
And my good Soueraigne, giue me leaue to speake, 
We cannot yet finde out the very ground 
Of his distemperance, therefore 
I holde it meete, if so it please you, 
Else they shall not meete,and thus it is. 
King What rst Corambis? (done, 
Cor. Mary my good lord this,soone when the sports are 
Madam, send you in haste to speake with him, 
And I my selfe will stand behind the Arras, 
There’ question you the cause of all his griefe, 
And then in love and nature vnto you, hee'le tell you all: 
My Lord,how thinke you on’t? 
King It likes vs well, Gerterd, what say your 
Queene With all my heart, soone will I send for him. 
Cor. My selfe will be that happy messenger, 
Who hopes his griefe will be reueal’d to her. exeunt omnes 
Enter 
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Enter Hamlet and the Players. 

Ham, Pronounce me this speech trippingly a the tongue 

as I taught thee, 
Mary and you mouth it, as a many of your players do 
V'de rather heare a towne bull bellow, 
Then such a fellow speake my lines. 
Nor do not saw the aire thus with your hands, 
But give euery thing his action with temperance. (fellow, 
O it offends mee to the soule, to heare a rebustious periwig 
To teare a passion in totters, into very ragges, 
To split the eares of the ignoraut,who for the (noises; 
Most parte are capable of nothing but dumbe shewes and 
I would haue such a fellow whipt,for o’re doing, tarmagant 
It out,Herodes Herod. 

players My Lorde, wee haue indifferently reformed that 
among vs. , 

Ham. The better, the better, mend it all together: 

There be fellowes that I haue seene play, 
And heard others commend them,and that highly too, 
That hauing neither the gate of Christian,Pagan, 
Nor Turke,haue so strutted and bellowed, 
That you would a thought, some of Natures journeymen 
Had made men,and not made them well, 
They imitated humanitie,so abhominable: 
Take heede,auoyde it. 

players I warrant you my Lord. 

Ham. And doe you heare? let not your Clowne speake 
More then is set downe, there be of them I can tell you 
That will laugh themselues, to set on some 
Quantitie of barren spectators to laugh with them, 

Albeit there is some necessary point in the Play 
Then to be obserued:O t’is vile, and shewes 
A pittifull ambition in the foole that vseth it. 
And then you haue some agen, that keepes one sute 
Of ieasts, as a man is knowne by one sute of 
Apparell, and Gentlemen quotes his ieasts downe 
ee In 
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In their tables, before they come to the play,as thus: 
Cannot you stay till I eate my porrige? and,you owe me 
A quarters wages:and, my coate wants a cullison: 
And,your beere is sowre:and,blabbering with his lips, 
And thus keeping in his cinkapase of ieasts, 
When, God knows,the warme Clowne cannot make a iest 
Vnlesse by chance,as the blinde man catcheth a hare: 
Maisters tell him of it. P 
players We will my Lord. 
Ham. Well, goe make you ready. exeunt players. 
Horatio. Heere my Lord. 
Ham. Horatio, thou art euen as iust a man, 
As e’re my conuersation cop’d withall. 
Hor. O my lord! 
Ham. Nay why should I flatter thee? 
Why should the poore be flattered? 
What gaine should I receiue by flattering thee, 
That nothing hath but thy good minde? 
Let flattery sit on those time-pleasing tongs, 
To glose with them that loues to heare their praise, 
And not with such as thou Horatio. 
There is a play to night, wherein one Sceane they haue 
Comes very neere the murder of my father, 
When thou shalt see that Act afoote, 
Marke thou the King, doe but obserue his lookes, 
For I mine eies will riuet to his face: 
And if he doe not bleach, and change at that, 
It is a damned ghost that we haue seene, 
fToratio, haue a care, obserue him well. 
Hor. My lord, mine eies shall still be on his face, 
And not the smallest alteration 
That shall appeare in him, but I shall note it. 
Ham. Harke, they come. 
Enter King, Queene, Corambis, and other Lords. (a play? 
King How now son Hamlet,how fare you,shall we haue 
Ham. Y faith the Camelions dish, not capon cramm/’d, 
feede 
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feede a the ayre. 
I father: My lord, you playd in the Vniuersitie. 
Cor. That I did my L: and I was counted a good actor. 
Ham. What did you enact there? 
Cor. My lord, I did act Iulius Cesar, I was killed 
in the Capitoll, Brutus killed me. 
Ham. It was a brute parte of him, 
To kill so capitall a calfe. 
Come, be these Players ready? 
Queene Hamlet come sit downe by me. 
Ham. No by my faith mother, heere’s a mettle more at- 


Lady will you giue me-leaue,and so forth: (tractiue: 
To lay my head in your lappe? 
Ofel. No my Lord. (trary matters? 


Ham. Vpon your lap,what do you thinke I meant con- 
Enter in a Dumbe Shew, the King and the Queene, he sits 
downe in an Arbor, she leaues him: Then enters Luci- 
anus with poyson ina Viall, and powres it in his eares,and 
goes away: Then the Queene commeth and findes him 
dead: and goes away with the other. 
Ofel. What meanes this my Lord? Enter the Prologue. 
Ham. This is myching Mallico, that meanes my chiefe. 
Ofel. What doth this meane my lord? 
Ham. you shall heare anone, this fellow will tell you all. 
Ofel. Will he tell vs what this shew meanes? 
lam. I, or any shew you'le shew him, 
Be not afeard to shew, hee’le not be afeard to tell: 
O these Players cannot keepe counsell, thei’le tell all. 
Prol. For vs,and for our 'Tragedie, 
Heere stowpiug to your clemencie, 
We begge your hearing patiently. 
Ham. V’st a prologue,or a poesie for a ring? 
Ofel. 'T’is short my Lord. 
Ham. As womens loue. 
Enter the Duke and Dutchesse. ; 
Duke Full fortie yeares are past, their date is gone, 
[es oa Since 
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Since happy time ioyn’d both our hearts as one: 
And now the blood that fill’d my youthfull vemes, 
Runnes weakely in their pipes, and all the straines 
Of musicke, which whilome pleasde mine eare, 

Is now a burthen that Age cannot beare: 

And therefore sweete Nature must pay his due, 
T’o heauen must I, and leaue the earth with you. 

Dutchesse O say not so,lest that you kill my heart, 
When death takes you, let life from me depart. 

Duke Content thy selfe, when ended is my date, 

Thon maist(perchance)haue a more noble mate, 
More wise,more youthfull, and one. 

Dutchesse O speake no more, for then I am accurst, 
None weds the second, but she kils the first: 

A second time I kill my Lord that’s dead, 
When second husband kisses me in bed. 

Ham. O wormewood,wormewood! 

Duke I doe beleeue you sweete,what now you speake, 
But what we doe determine oft we breake, 

For our demises stil are ouerthrowne, 

Our thoughts are ours, their. end’s none of our owne: 
So thinke you will no second husband wed, 

But die thy thoughts, when thy first Lord is dead. 

Dutchesse Both here and there pursue me lasting strife, 
If once a widdow,euer I be wife. 

Ham. If she should breake now. 

Duke T’is deepely sworne,sweete leaue me here a eg 
My spirites growe dull, and faine I would beguile the tedi- 
ous time with sleepe. 

Dutchesse Sleepe rocke thy braine, 

And neuer come mischance betweene vs twaine. extt Lady 

Ham. Madam, how do you like this play? 

Queene The Lady protests too much. 

Ham. O but shee’le keepe her word. 

King Haue you heard the argument, is there no offence 
in it? 


Ham. 
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Ham. No offence in the world,poyson in iest,poison in 
King What do you call the name of the play? (lest. 
Ham. Mouse-trap:mary how trapically:this play 1s 

The image of a murder done in guyana, Albertus 

Was the Dukes name, his wife Baptista, 

Father,it is a knauish peece a worke:but what 

A that, it toucheth not vs, you and I that haue free 

Soules,let the galld iade wince, this 1s one 

Lucianus nephew to the King. 

Ofel. Ya’re as good as a Chorus my lord. 

Ham. {I could interpret the loue you beare, if I sawe the 
poopies dallying. 

Ofel. Y’are very pleasant my lord. 

Ham. Who I, your onlie jig-maker, why what shoulde 
a man do but be merry? for looke how cheerefully my mo- 
ther lookes, my father died within these two houres. 

Ofel. Nay, t'is twice two months,my Lord. 

Ham. Two months,nay then let the diuell weare blacke, 
For ile haue a sute of Sables: Iesus, two months dead, 

And not forgotten yet? nay then there’s some 
Likelyhood, a gentlemans death may outliue memorie, 
But by my faith hee must build churches then, 

Or els hee must follow the olde Epitithe, 

With hoh, with ho, the hobi-horse is forgot. 

Ofel. Your iests are keene my Lord. 

Ham. It would cost you a groning to take them off. 

Ofel. Still better and worse. 

Ham. So you must take your husband, begin. Murdred 
Begin, a poxe, leaue thy damnable faces and begin, 

Come, the croking rauen doth bellow for reuenge. 

Murd. Thoughts blacke, hands apt, drugs fit, and time 
Confederate season, else no creature seeing: (agreeing. 
Thou mixture rancke,of midnight weedes collected, 
With Hecates bane thrise blasted, thrise infected, 
Thy naturall magicke,and dire propertie, 

One wholesome life vsurps immediately. exit. 


Ham. 
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Ham. He poysons him for his estate. 

King Lights, I will to bed. 

Cor. The king rises, lights hoe. 

Exeunt King and Lordes. 

Ham. What,frighted with false fires? 
Then let the stricken deere goe weepe, 
The Hart vngalled play, 
For some must laugh, while some must weepe, 
Thus runnes the world away. 

Hor. The king is mooued my lord. 

Hor. 1 Horatio, vle take the Ghosts word 
For more then all the coyne in Denmarke. 


Enter Rossencraft and Gilderstone. 


Ross. Now my lord,how ’’st with you? 

Ham. And if the king like not the tragedy, 
Why then belike he likes it not perdy. 

Ross.- We are very glad to see your grace so pleasant, 
My good lord, let vs againe intreate (ture 
To know of you the ground and cause of your distempera- 

Gil. My lord, your mother craues to speake with you. 

Ham. We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. 

Ross. But my good Lord,shall I intreate thus much? 

Ham. I pray will you play vpon this pipe? 

Ross. Alas my lord I cannot. 

Ham. Pray will you. 

Gil. I haue no skill my Lord. 

Ham. why looke, it is a thing of nothing, 

T’is but stopping of these holes, 
And with a little breath from your lips, 
It will giue most delicate musick. 
Gil. But this cannot wee do my Lord. 
Ham. Pray now, pray hartily, I beseech you. 


Ros. My lord wee cannot. _ - (me? 
Ham. Why how vnworthy a thing would you make of 
You 
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You would seeme to know my stops, you would play vpon 
You would search the very inward part of my hart, mee, 
And diue into the secreet of my soule. 
Zownds do you thinke Iam easier to be pla’yd 
On, then a pipe ? call mee what Instrument 
You will, though you can frett mee, yet you can not 
Play vpon mee, besides,to be demanded by a spunge. 

Ros. How a spunge my Lord? 

Ham. J sir,a spunge, that sokes vp the kings 
Countenance, fauours, and rewardes, that makes 
His liberalitie your store house: but such as you, 
Do the king,in the end, best seruise; 
For hee doth keep you as an Ape doth nuttes, 
In the corner of his Iaw, first mouthes you, 
Then swallowes you: so when hee hath need 
Of you, tis but squeesing of you, 
And spunge,you shall be dry againe, you shall. 

Ros. Wel my Lord wee'le take our leaue. 

Ham Farewell, farewell, God blesse you. 

Exit Rossencraft and Gilderstone. 


Enter Corambis 
Cor. My lord, the Queene would speake with you. 
Ham. Yo you see yonder clowd in the shape of a camell? 
Cor. T’is like a camell in deed. 
Ham. Now me thinkes it’s like a weasel. 
Cor. T’is back’t like a weasell. 
Ham. Or like a whale. 


Cor. Very like a whale. exit Coram. 
Ham. Why then tell my mother i’le come by and by. 
Good night Horatio. 


Hor. Good night vnto your Lordship. eat Horatio. 
Ham. My mother she hath sent to speake with mee: 

O Goll, let ne’re the heart of Nero enter 

This soft bosome. 

Let me be cruell, not vnnaturall. 
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I will speake daggers, those sharpe wordes being spent, 
To doe her wrong my soule shall ne’re consent. exit. 
Enter the King. | 
King O that this wet that falles vpon my face 
Would wash the crime cleere from my conscience! 


When I looke vp to heauen,I see my trespasse, 
The earth doth still crie out vpon my fact, 

Pay me the murder of a brother and a king, 
And the adulterous fault I haue committed: 

O these are sinnes that are vnpardonable: 

Why say thy sinnes were blacker then is ieat, 
Yet may contrition make them as white as snowe: 


I but still to perseuer in a sinne, 


It is an act gainst the vniuersall power, 
Most wretched wan,stoope,bend thee to thy prayer, 
Aske grace of heauen to keepe thee from despaire. 


hee kneeles. enters Hamlet 


Ham. 1 so, come forth and worke thy last, 
And thus hee dies : and so am I reuenged: 
No, not so: he tooke my father sleeping,his sins brim full, 
And how his soule stoode to the state of heauen 
Who knowes, saue the immortall powres, 
And shall I kill him now, 3 
When he is purging of his soule? 
Making his way for heauen,this is a benefit, 
And not reuenge:no, get thee vp agen, (drunke, 
When hee’s at gameswaring, taking his carowse, drmking 
Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed, 
Or at some act that hath no relish 
Of saluation in’t, then trip him 
That his heeles may kicke at heauen, 
And fall as lowe as hel: my mother stayes, 
This phisicke but prolongs thy weary dayes, exit Ham. 
King My wordes fly vp,my sinnes remaine below, 
Ne 
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No King on earth is safe, if Gods his foe. exit Kings 
Enter Queene and Corambis. 
Cor. Madame,I heare yong Hamlet comming, 
I’le shrowde my selfe behinde the Arras. exit Cor. 
Queene Do so my Lord. 
Ham. Mother,mother, O are you here? 
How i’st with you mother? 
Queene How rst with you? 
Ham, Ve tell you, but first weele make all safe. 
Queene Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
Ham. Mother, you haue my father much offended. 
Queene How now boy? 
Ham. How now mother! come here,sit downe, for you 
shall heare me speake. 
Queene What wilt thou doe? thou wilt not murder me: 
Helpe hoe. 
Cor. Helpe for the Queene. 
Ham. 1a Rat, dead for a Duckat. 
Rash intruding foole,farewell, 
I tooke thee for thy better. 
Queene Hamlet,what hast thou done? 
Ham. Not so much harme, good mother, 
Asto killa king,and marry with his brother. 
Queene How! kill a king! 
Ham. \ a King:nay sit you downe, and ere you part, 

If you be made of penitrable stuffe, 

[le make your eyes looke downe into your heart, 

And see how horride there and blacke it shews. — (words? 
Queene Hamlet, what mean’st thou by these killing 
Ham. Why this I meane, see here, behold this picture, 

It is the portraiture,of your deceased husband, 

See here a face, to outface Mars himselfe, 

An eye, at which his foes did tremble at, 

A front wherin all vertues are set downe 

For to adorne a king, and guild his crowne, 


Whose heart went hand in hand euen with that vow, 
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He made to you in marriage,and he is dead. 
Murdred, damnably murdred, this was your husband, 
Looke you now, here is your husband, 
With a face like Vudean. 
A. looke fit for a murder and a rape, 
A dull dead hanging looke, and a hell-bred eie, 
To affright children and amaze the world: 
And this same haue you left to change with this. 
What Diuell thus hath cosoned you at hob-man blinde? 
A! haue you eyes and can you looke on him | 
That slew my father, and your deere husband, 
To liuein the incestuous pleasure of his bed? 

Queene O Hamlet, speake no more. » 

Flam. 'To leaue him that bare a Monarkes noid 
For a king of clowts, of very shreads. 

rape Sweete Hamlet cease. 

Ham. Nay but still to persist and dwell in sinne, 
To sweate vnder the yoke of infamie, 
To make increase of shame, to seale damnation. 

Queene Hamlet, no more. 

Ham. Why appetite with you is in the waine, 
Your blood runnes backeward now from whence it came, 
Who'le chide hote blood within a Virgins heart, 
When lust shall dwell within a matrons breast? 

Queene Hamlet,thou cleaues my heart in twaine. 

Ham. O throw away the worser-part of it,and. keepe the 
better. 

Enter the ghost in his night gowne. 


Saue me,saue me,you gratious 
Powers aboue,and houer ouer mee, 
With your celestiall wings. 
Doe you not come your tardy sonne to chide, 
That I thus long haue let reuenge slippe by? 
O do not glare with lookes so pittifull/ 
Lest that my heart of stone yeelde to compassion, 
And 
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And euery part that should assist reuenge, 
Forgoe their proper powers, and fall to pitty. 
Ghost Hamlet, I once againe appeare to thee, 
To put thee in remembrance of my death: 
Doe not neglect, nor long time put it off. 
But I perceiue by thy distracted lookes, 
Thy mother’s fearefull, and she stands amazde: 
Speake to her Hamlet, for her sex is weake, 
Comfort thy mother, Hamlet, thinke on me. 
Ham. How i'st with you Lady? 
Queene Nay, how i’st with you 
That thus you bend your eyes on vacancie, 
And holde discourse with nothing but with ayre? 
Ham. Why doe you nothing heare? 
Queene Not I. 
Ham. Nor doe you nothing see? - 
Queene No neither. (habite 
Ham. No, why see the king my father, my father, in the 
As he liued, looke you how pale he lookes, 
See how he steales away out of the Portall, 
Looke, there he goes. exit ghost. 
Queene Alas, it is the weaknesse of thy braine, 
Which makes thy tongue to blazon thy hearts griefe: 
But as I haue a soule,I sweare by heauen, 
I neuer knew of this most horride murder: 
But Hamlet, this is onely fantasie, 
And for my loue forget these idle fits. 
Ham. Idle, no mother, my pulse doth beate like yours, 
It is not madnesse that possesseth Hamlet. 
O mother, if euer you did my deare father loue, 
Forbeare the adulterous bed to night, 
And win your selfe by little as you may, 
In time it may be you wil lothe him quite: 
And mother, but assist mee in reuenge, 
And in his death your infamy shall die. 
Queene Hamlet, 1 vow by that maiesty, 
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That knowes our thoughts, and lookes into our hearts, 
I will conceale,consent,and doe my best, 
What stratagem soe’re thou shalt deuise. 
Ham. It is enough, mother good night: 
Come sir, V’le prouide for you a graue, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knaue. 


Exit Hamlet with the dead body. 


Enter the King and Lordes. 

King Now Gertred, what sayes our sonne,how doe you 
finde him? 

Queene Alas my Lord, as raging as the sea: 
Whenas he came, I first bespake him faire, 
But then he throwes and tosses me about, 
As one forgetting that I was his mother: 
At last I call’d for help : and as I cried, Corambis 
Call’d, which Hamlet no sooner heard,but whips me 
Out his rapier,and cries,a Rat,a Rat, and in his rage 
The good olde man he killes. 

King Why this his madnesse will vndoe our state. 
Lordes goe to him, inquire the body out. 

Gil. We will my Lord. ~ Exeunt Lordes. 

King. Gertred, your sonne shall presently to England, 
His shipping is already furnished, 
And we haue sent by Rossencraft and Gilderstone, 
Our letters to our deare brother of England, 
For Hamlets welfare and his happmesse: 
Happly the aire and climate of the Country 
May please him better than his natrue home: 
See where he comes. 


Enier Hamlet and the Lordes. 
Gil. My lord, we can by no meanes 
Know of him where the body 1s. 
King Now sonne Hamlet, where is this dead body? 


Ham. At supper, not where he is eating,but 
Where 
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Where he is eaten, a certaine company of politicke. wormes 
are euen now at him. 
Father,your fatte King,and your leane Beggar 
Are but variable seruices, two dishes to one messe: 
Looke you, a man may fish with that worme 
That hath eaten of a King, 
And a Beggar eate that fish, 
Which that worme hath caught. 
King What of this? 
Ham. Nothing father, but to tell you,how a King 
May go a progresse through the guttes of a Beggar. 
King But sonne Hamlet, where is this body? 
Ham. In heau'n,if you chance to misse him there, 
Father, you had best looke in the other partes below 
For him, aud if you cannot finde him there, 
You may chance to nose him as you go yp the lobby. 
King Make haste and finde him out. 
Ham. Nay doe you heare? do not make too much haste, 
le warrant you hee'le stay till you come. 
King Well sonne Hamlet, we in care of you:but specially 
in. tender preseruation of your health, 
The which we price euen as our proper selfe, 
It is our minde you forthwith goe for Hngland, 
The winde sits faire, you shall aboorde to night, 
Lord Rossencraft and Gilderstone shall goe along with you. 
Ham. O with all my heart:farewel mother. 
King Your louing father, Hamlet. 
Ham. My mother I say : you married my mother, 
My mother is your wife, man and wife is one flesh, 
And so(my mother)farewel:for England hoe. 
exeunt all but the king. 
king Gertred, leaue me, 
And take your leaue of Hamlet, 
To England is he gone, ne’re to returne: 
Our Letters are vnto the King of England, 
That on the sight of them,on his allegeance, 
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He presently without demaunding why, 
That Hamlet loose his head,for he must die, 
There’s more in him than shallow eyes can see: 
He once being dead, why then our state is free. exit. 


Enter Fortenbrasse, Drumme and Souldiers. 


Fort. Captaine, from vs goe greete 
The king of Denmarke: 
Tell him that Fortenbrasse nephew to old Norway, 
Craues a free passe and conduct ouer his land, 
According to the Articles agreed on: 
You know our Randevous, goe march away. ewxeunét all. 


enter King and Queene. 


King Hamlet is ship’t for England,fare him well, 
I hope to heare good newes from thence ere long, 
If euery thing fall out to our content, 
As I doe make no doubt but so it shall. 
Queene God grant it may,heau’ns keep my Hamlet safe: 
But this mischance of olde Corambis death, 
Hath piersed so the yong Ofeliaes heart, 
That she, poore maide, is quite bereft her wittes. 
King Alas deere heart! And on the other side, 
We vnderstand her brother’s come from France, 
And he hath halfe the heart of all our Land, 
And hardly hee'le forget his fathers death, 
Vnlesse by some meanes he be pacified. 


Qu. O see where the yong Ofelia is! 


Enter Ofelia playing on a Lute, and her haire 
downe singing. 
Ofelia How should I your true loue know 
From another man? 
By his cockle hatte, and his staffe, 
And 
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And his sandall shoone. 
White his shrowde as mountaine snowe, 
Larded with sweete flowers, 
That bewept to the graue did not goe 
With true louers showers: 
He is dead and gone Lady,he is dead and gone, 
At his head a grasse greene turffe, 
_ At his heeles a stone. 

king How ist with you sweete Ofelia? 

Ofelia Well God yeeld you, 
It grieues me to see how they laid him in the cold ground, 
I could not chuse but weepe: 
And will he not come againe? 
And will he not come againe? 
No,no,hee’s gone, and we cast away mone, 
And he neuer will come againe. 
His beard as white as snowe: 
All flaxen was his pole, 
He is dead, he is gone, 
And we cast away moane: 
God a mercy on his soule. 
And of all christen soules I pray God. 
God be with you Ladies,God be with you. eait Ofelia. 

king A pretty wretch! this is a change indeede : 
O Time, how swiftly runnes our ioyes away? 
Content on earth was neuer certaine bred, 
To day we laugh and liue, to morrow dead. 
How now, what noyse is that? 

A noyse within. enter Leartes. 

Lear. Stay there vntill I come, 
O thou vilde king,giue me my father: 
Speake, say, where’s my father? 

king Dead. 

Lear. Who hath murdred him?speake, ile not 
Be juggled with, for he is murdred. 

Queene True,but not by him. 
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Lear. By whome, by heaw’n Ile be resolued. 
king Let him goe Gertred,away, I feare him not, 
There’s such diuinitie doth wall a king, 
That treason dares not looke on. 
Let him goe Gertred, that your father is murdred, 
T’is true, and we most sory for it, 
Being the chiefest piller of our state: 
Therefore will you like a most desperate gamster, 
Swoop-stake-like, draw at friend, and foe,and all? 
Lear. To his good friends thus wide Ple ope mine arms, 
And locke them in my hart,but to his foes, 
I will no reconcilement but by bloud. 
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king Why now you speake like a most louing sonne: 
And that in soule we sorrow for for his death, 


Fa 


Your selfe ere long shall be a witnesse, 
Meane while be patient, and content your selfe. 
Enter Ofelia as before. 

Lear. Who's this, Ofelia? O my deere sister! 
I’st possible a yong maides life, 
Should be as mortall as an olde mans sawe? 
O heau’ns themselues! how now Ofelia? 

Ofel. Wel God a mercy, I a bin gathering of floures: 


Here,here is rew for you, 


You may call it hearb a grace a Sundayes, 
Heere’s some for me too: you must weare your rew 
With a difference, there’s a dazie. 
Here Loue, there’s rosemary for you 
For remembrance : J pray Loue remember, 
And there’s pansey for thoughts. 
Lear. A document im madnes, thoughts,remembrance: 
O God, O God! 
Ofelia There is fennell for you,I would a giu’n you 
Some violets, but they all withered, when 
My father died: alas, they say the owle was 
A Bakers daughter, we see what, we are, 
But can not tell what we shall be. 


For 
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For bonny sweete Robin is all my joy. 
Lear. 'Thoughts & afflictions,torments worse than hell. 
Ofel. Nay Loue,I pray you make no words of this now: 
I pray now, you shall sing a downe, 
And you a downe a, t’is a the Kings daughter 
And the false steward,and if any body 
Aske you of any thing, say you this. 
To morrow is saint Valentines day, 
All in the morning betime, 
And a maide at your window, 
To be your Valentine: 
The yong man rose, and dan’d his clothes, 
And dupt the chamber doore, 
Let in the maide, that out a maide 
Neuer departed more. 
Nay I pray marke now, 
By gisle,and by saint Charitie, 
Away,and fie for shame: 
Yong men will doo’t when they come too’t: 
By cocke they are too blame. 
Quoth she, before you tumbled me, 
You. promised me to wed. 
So would I a done,by yonder Sunne, 
If thou hadst not come to my bed. 
So God be with you all, God bwy Ladies. 
God bwy you Loue. exit Ofeha. 
Lear. Griefe vpon griefe, my father murdered, 
My sister thus distracted: 
Cursed be his soule that wrought this wicked act. 
king Content you good Leartes for a time, 
Although I know your griefe is as a floud, 
Brimme full of sorrow, but forbeare a while, 
And thinke already the reuenge is done 
On him that makes you such a haplesse sonne. 
Lear. You haue preuail’d my Lord, a while Tle striue, 
To bury griefe within a tombe of wrath, 
re | Which 
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Which once vnhearsed, then the world shall heare 
Leartes had a father he held deere. 

king No more of that, ere many dayes be done, 

You shall heare that you do not dreame vpon. exeunt om. 
Enter Horatio and the Queene: 

Hor. Madame, your sonne is safe arriv’de in Denmarke, 
This letter I euen now receiv’d of him, 

Whereas he writes how he escap’t the danger, 
And subtle treason that the king had plotted, 
Being crossed by the contention of the windes, 

He found the Packet sent to the king of England, 
Wherein he saw himselfe betray’d to death, . 
As at his next conuersion with your grace, 

He will relate the circumstance at full. 

Queene Then I perceiue there’s treason in his lookes 
That seem’d to sugar o’re his villanie: 

But I will soothe and please him for a time, 
For murderous mindes are alwayes jealous, 
But know not you Horatio where he is? 

Hor. Yes Madame,and he hath appoynted me 
To meete him on the east side of the Cittie 
To morrow morning. 

Queene O faile not, good Horatio, and withall, com- 
A mothers care to him, bid him a while (mend me 
Be wary of his presence, lest that he 
Faile in that he goes about. 

Hor. Madam, neuer make doubt of that: 

I thinke by this the news be come to court: 
He is arriv’de, obserue the king,and you shall 
Quickely finde,amlet bemg here, 
Things fell not to his minde. 
Queene But what became of Galderstone and Rossencraft? 
Hor. He being set ashore, they went for England, 
And in the Packet there writ down that doome 
To be perform’d on them poynted for him: 
And by great chance he had his fathers Seale, 
So 
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So all was done without discouerie. 
B§ Queene 'Thankes be to heauen for blessing of the prince; 
Horatio once againe I take my leaue, 
With thowsand mothers blessings to my sonne. 
Horat. Madam adue. . 
Enter King and Leartes. 
King. Hamlet from England! is it possible? ~ 
What chance is this? they are gone,and he come home. 
Lear. O he is welcome, by my soule he is: — 
At it my iocund heart doth leape for 10y, 
That I shall liue to tell him, thus he dies. 
king Leartes, content your selfe,be rulde by me, 
And you shall haue ne let for your reuenge. 
Lear. My will, not all the world. 
King Nay but Leartes,marke the plot I haue layde, 


I haue heard him often with a greedy wish, 


~Vpon some praise that he hath heard of you 
Touching your weapon, which with all his heart, 
He might be once tasked for to try your cunning. 

Lea. And how for this? 

King Mary Leartes thus: Tle lay a wager, 
Shalbe on Hamlets side, and you shall giue the oddes, 
The which will draw him with a more desire, 

To try the maistry, that in twelue venies 

You gaine not three of him : now this being granted, 
When you are hot in midst of all your play, 
Among the foyles shall a keene rapier lie, 

Steeped in a mixture of deadly poyson, 

That if it drawes but the least dramme of blood, 

In any part of him,he cannot liue: 

This being done will free you from suspition, 

And not the deerest friend that Hamlet lov'de 

Will euer haue Leartes in suspect. 

Lear. My lord, I like it well: 

But say lord Hamlet should refuse this match. 

King Vle warrant you,wee'le put on you 
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Such a report of singularitie, 
Will bring him on,although against his will. 
And lest that all should misse, 
Tle haue a potion that shall ready stand, 
In all his heate when that he calles for drinke, 
Shall be his period and our happinesse. 
Lear. T’is excellent, O would the time were come! 
Here comes the Queene. enter the Queene. 
king How now Gertred,why looke you heauily? 
Queene O my Lord, the yong Ofelia 
Hauing made a garland of sundry sortes of floures, 
Sitting vpon a willow by a brooke, 
The enuious sprig broke, into the brooke she fell, 
And for a while her clothes spread wide abroade, 
Bore the yong Lady vp: and there she sate smiling, 
Euen Mermaide-like, twixt heauen and earth, 
Chaunting olde sundry tunes vncapable 
As it were of her distresse, but long it could not be, 
Till that her clothes, being heauy with their drinke, 
Dragg’d the sweete wretch to death. 
Lear. So,she is drownde: 
Too much of water hast thou Ofelia, 
Therefore I will not drowne thee in my teares, 
Reuenge it is must yeeld this heart releefe, 
For woe begets woe,and griefe hangs on griefe. exeunt, 
enter Clowne and an other. 
Clowne I say no, she ought not to be buried 
In christian buriall. 
2. Why sir? 
Clowne Mary because shee’s drownd. 
2. But she did not drowne her selfe. 
Clowne No, that’s certaine,the water drown’d her. 
2. Yea but it was against her will. 
Clowne No, I deny that, for looke you sir, I stand here, 
If the water come to me, I drowne not my selfe: 
But if I goe to the water, and am there drown’d, 
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Ergo 1 am guiltie of my owne death: 
Y’are gone, goe y’are gone sir. 

2. I but see,she hath christian buriall, 
Because she is a great woman. 

Clowne Mary more’s the pitty, that great folke 
Should haue more authoritie to hang or drowne 
Themselues, more than other people: . 
Goe fetch me astope of drinke, but before thou 
Goest, tell me one thing, who buildes strongest, 
Of a Mason, a Shipwright, or a Carpenter? 

2. Why a Mason, for he buildes all of stone, 
And will indure long. _ 

Clowne That's prety, too’t agen, too’t agen. 

2. Why then a Carpenter, for he buildes the gallowes, 
And that brings many a one to his long home. 

Clowne Prety agen, the gallowes doth wellmary howe 
dooes it well? the gallowes dooes well to them that doe il, 
goe get thee gone : 


And if any one aske thee hereafter,say, 
A Graue-maker, for the houses he buildes 
Last till Doomes-day. Fetch me a stope of beere, goe. 


Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 
Clowne A picke-axe and a spade, 
A spade for and a winding sheete, 
Most fit it is, for t’will be made, he throwes vp a shouel. 
For such a ghest most meete. 
Ham. Hath this fellow any feeling of himselfe, 
That is thus merry in making of a graue? 
See how the slaue joles their heads against the earth. 
Hor. My lord, Custome hath made it in him seeme no- 
Clowne A pick-axe and a spade,a spade, (thing. 
For and a winding sheete, 
Most fit it is for to be made, 
For such a ghest most meet. 
Ham. Looke you, there’s another foratio. 


Why 
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Why mai't not be the scull of some Lawyer? 
Me thinkes he should indite that fellow 
Of an action of Batterie, for knocking 
Him about the pate with’s shouel:now where is your 
Quirkes and quillets now,your vouchers and 
Double vouchers, your leases and free-holde, 
And tenements? why that same boxe there will scarse 
Holde the conueiance of his land,and must 
The honor lie there? O pittifull transformance! 
Iprethee tell me Horatio, 
Is parchwent made of sheep-skinnes? 
ffor. I my Lorde,and of calues-skinnes too. 
Ham. Vfaith they prooue themselues sheepe and calues 
That deale with them,or put their trust in them. 
There’s another,why may not that be such a ones 
Scull, that praised my Lord such a ones horse, 
When he meant to beg him? Horatio, I prethee 
Lets question yonder fellow. 
Now my friend, whose graue is this? 
Clowne Mine sir. 
Ham. But who must lie in it? (sir. 
Clowne If I should say, I should, I should lie in my throat 
Ham. What man must be buried here? 
Clowne No man sir. 
Ham. What woman? 
Clowne. No woman neither sir,but indeede 
One that was a woman. . 
Ham. An excellent fellow by the Lord Horatio, 
This seauen yeares haue I noted it : the toe of the pesant, 
Comes so neere the heele of the courtier, 
That hee gawles his kibe, I prethee tell mee one thing, 
How long will a man lie in the ground before hee rots? 
Clowne Ifaith sir, if hee be not rotten before 
He be laide in, as we haue many pocky corses, 
He will last you, eight yeares, a tanner 
Will last: you eight yeares full out, or nine. 
Ham. 
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Alam. And why a tanner? 

Clowne Why his hide is so tanned with his trade, 
That it will holde out water, that’s a parlous 
Deuourer of your dead body, a great soaker. 

Looke you, heres a scull hath bin here this dozen yeare, 
Let me see, I euer since our last king Hamlet 

Slew Lortenbrasse in combat,yong Hamlets father, 
Hee that’s mad. 

Ham. 1 mary, how came he madde ? 

Clowne [faith very strangely, by loosing of his wittes. 

Ham. Vpon what ground? 

_ Clowne A this ground, in Denmarke. 

Ham. Where is he now? 

Clowne Why now they sent him to England. 

Ham. To England! wherefore? 

Clowne Why they say he shall haue his wittes there, 

Or if he haue not, t’is no great matter there, 
It will not be seene there. 

Ham. Why not there? 

Clowne Why there they say the men are as mad as he. 

Ham. Whose scull was this? 

Clowne This,a plague on him,a madde rogues it was, 
He powred once a whole fiagon of Rhenish of my head, 
Why do not you know him? this was one Yorickes scull. 

Ham. Was this? I prethee let me see it,alas poore Yoricke 
I knew him Horatio, 
A fellow of infinite mirth, he hath caried mee twenty times 
vpon his backe, here hung those lippes that I haue Kissed a 
hundred times,and to see, now they abhorre me : Wheres 
your iests now Yoricke ? your flashes of meriment : now go 
to my Ladies chamber , and bid her paint her selfe an inch 
thicke , to this she must come Yorichke. Horatio, I prethee 


tell me one thing, doost thou thinke that Alexander looked 
thus? 


Hor. Euen so my Lord. 
Ham. And smelt thus? 
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Hor. 1 my lord, no otherwise. 

Ham. No,why might not imagination worke, as thus of 
Alexander, Alexander died, Alexander wasburied, Alexander 
became earth, of earth we make clay, and Alexander being 
but clay, why might not time bring to passe,that he might 
stoppe the boung hole of a beere barrell? 

Imperious Cesar dead and turnd to clay, 
Might stoppe a hole, to keepe the winde away. 
Enter King and Queene, Leartes,and other lordes, 
with a Priest after the coffin. 
Ham. What funerall’s this that all the Court laments? 
It shews to be some noble parentage: 
Stand by a while. 

Lear. What ceremony else? say,what ceremony else? 

Priest My Lord, we haue done all that lies in vs, 
And more than well the church can tolerate, 

She hath had a Dirge sung for her maiden soule: 
And but for fauour of the king,and you, 

She had beene buried in the open fieldes, 

Where now she is allowed christian buriall. 

Lear. So, I tell thee churlish Priest, a ministring Angell 
shall my sister be, when thou liest howling. 

Ham. The faire Ofelia dead! 

Queene. Sweetes to the sweete, farewell: 

I had thought to adorne thy bridale bed,faire maide, 
And not to follow thee vnto thy graue. 
Lear. Forbeare the earth a while:sister farewell: 
Leartes leapes into the graue. 
Now powre your earth on, Olympus hie, 
And make a hill to o’re top olde Pellon: Flamlet leapes 
Whats he that coniures so? in after Leartes 

Ham. Beholde tis I, amlet the Dane. 

Lear. The diuell take thy soule. 

Ham. O thou praiest not well, 

I prethee take thy hand from off my throate, 
For there is something in me dangerous, 
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Which let thy wisedome feare, holde off thy hand: 
[lou’de Ofelia as deere as twenty brothers could: 
Shew me what thou wilt doe for her: 
Wilt fight,wilt fast, wilt pray, 
Wilt drinke vp vessels,eate a crocadile? Ile doot: 
Com’st thou here to whine? 
And where thou talk’st of burying thee a liue, 
Here let vs stand : and let them throw on vs, 
Whole hills of earth, till with the heighth therof, 
Make Oosell as a Wart. 
King Forbeare Leartes, now is hee mad, as is the sea, 
Anone as milde and gentle as a Doue: 
Therfore a while giue his wilde humour scope. 
Ham. What is the reason sir that you wrong mee thus? 
I neuer gaue you cause : but stand away, 
A Cat will meaw, a Dog will haue a day. 
Lixitt Hamlet and Horatio. 
Queene. Alas, it is his madnes makes him thus, 
And not his heart, Leartes. 
King. My lord, tis so: but wee'le no longer trifle, 
This very day shall Hamlet drinke his last, 
For presently we meane to send to him, 
Therfore Leartes be in readynes. 
Lear. My lord, till then my soule will not bee quiet. 
King. Come Gertred, wee'l haue Leartes, and our sonne, 
Made friends and Louers, as befittes them both, 
Euen as they tender vs, and loue their countrie. 
Queene God grant they may. exeunt omnes. 
Enter Hamlet and Horatio 
Ham. beleeue mee, it greeues mee much Horatio, 
That to Leartes I forgot my selfe : 
For by my selfe me thinkes I feele his griefe, 
Though there’s a difference in each others wrong. 
Enter a Bragari Gentleman. 
Horatio,but marke yon water-fle, 
The Court knowes him,but hee knowes not the Court. 
r2 Gen. 
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Geni. Now God saue thee,sweete prince Hamlet. 

Ham. And you sir:foh, how the muske-cod smels! 

Gen. I come with an embassage from his maiesty to you 
Ham. I shail sir giue you attention: 


By my troth me thinkes tis very colde. 
Gent. It is indeede very rawish colde. 
Ham. T’is hot me thinkes. 


Gent. Very swoltery hote : 


The King, sweete Prince, hath layd a wager on your side, 
Six Barbary horse,against six french rapiers, 
With all their acoutrements too,a the carriages: 
In good faith they are very curiously wrought. 
Ham. The cariages sir,I do not know what you meane. 
Gent. The girdles, and hangers sir, and such like. 


Ham. The worde had beene more cosin german to the 
phrase, if he could haue carried the canon by his side, 
And howe’s the wager? I vnderstand you now. 


Gent. Mary sir, that yong Leartes in twelue venies 
At Rapier and Dagger do not get three oddes of you, 
And on your side the King hath laide, 

And desires you to be in readinesse. 

Ham. Very well, if the King dare venture his wager, 
I dare venture my skull:when must this be? 

Gent. My Lord, presently, the king and her maiesty, 
With the rest of the best iudgement in the Court, 

Are comming downe into the outward pallace. 

Ham. Goe tell his maiestie, I wil attend him. 

Gent. I shall deliuer your most sweet answer. exit. 

Ham. You may sir, none better, for y’are spiced, 

Else ‘he had a bad nose could not smell a foole. 

Hor. He will disclose himselfe without mquirie. 

Ham. Beleeue me Horatio, my hart is on the sodaine 
Very sore, all here about. 

Hor. My lord,forbeare the challenge then. 

Ham. No Horatio, not I, if danger be now, 

Why then it is not to come,theres a predestiuate prouidence 


in 


Prince of Denmarke 
in the fall of a sparrow : heere comes the King. 
Enter King, Queene, Leartes, Lordes. 
King Now sonne Hamlet, we hane laid vpon your head, 
And make no question but to haue the best, 
Ham. Your maiestie hath laide a the weaker side. 
King We doubt it not, deliuer them the foiles. 
Ham. First Leartes, heere’s my hand and loue, 
Protesting that I neuer wrongd Leartes. 
If Hamlet in his madnesse did amisse, 
That was not Hamlet, but his madnes did it, 
And all the wrong I ere did to Leartes, 
I here proclaime was madnes, therefore lets be at peace, ~ 
And thinke I haue shot mine arrow o’re the house, 
And hurt my brother. 
Lear. Sir I am satisfied in nature, 
But in termes of honor Ile stand aloofe, 
And will no reconcilement, 
Till by some elder maisters of our. time 
I may be satisfied. 
King Giue them the foyles. 
Ham. Ye be your foyle Leartes, these foyles, 
Haue all a laught,come on sir: ahiat. 
Lear. No none. Heere they play: 
Ham. Tadgement. 
- Gent. A hit, a most palpable hit. 
Lear. Well, come againe. They play againe. 
Ham. Another. Iudgement. 
Lear. I, I grant, a tuch, a tuch. 
King Here Hamlet,the king doth drinke a health to thee 
Queene Here Hamlet,take my napkin,wipe thy face. 
King Giue him the wine. 
Ham. Set it by, D'le haue another bowt first, 
Tle drinke anone. 
Queene Here Hamiet, thy mother drinkes to thee. 
| Shee drinkes. 
King Do not drinke Gertred : O tis the poysned cup! 
| is Se Ham. 
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Ham. Leartes come, you dally with me, 

{ pray you passe with your most cunningst play. 
Lear. I! say you so? haue at you, 

Tle hit you now my Lord: 

And yet it goes almost against my conscience. 
Ham. Come on sir. 


They catch one anothers Rapiers, and both are wounded, 
Leartes falles downe, the Queene falles downe and dies. 


King Looke to the Queene. 

Queene O the drinke, the drinke, Hamlet,the drinke. 
Flam. 'Treason,ho, keepe the gates. 

Lords How ist my Lord Leartes? 

Lear. Kuen as a coxcombe should, 

Foolishly slaine with my owne weapon : 

Hamlet, thou hast not in thee halfe an houre of life, 

The fatall Instrument is in thy hand. 

Vnbated and invenomed: thy mother’s poysned 

That drinke was made for thee. 

Ham, 'The poysned Instrument within my hand? 

Then venome to thy venome,die damn’d villaine: 

Come drinke, here lies thy vnion here. The king dies. 
Lear. O he is iustly serued: 

Hamilet, before I die, here take my hand, 

And withall, my loue: I doe forgiue thee.  Leartes dies. 
Ham. And I thee, OI am dead Horatio,fare thee well. 
flor. No, I am more an antike Roman, 

Then a Dane,here is some poison left. 

Ham. Vpon my loue I charge thee let it goe, 

O fie Horatio, and if thou shouldst die, 

What a scandale wouldst thou leaue. behinde? 

What tongue should tell the story of our deaths, 

If not from thee? O my heart sinckes Horatio, 

Mine eyes hauce lost their sight, my tongue his vse: 

Farewel Horatio,heauen receiue my soule. Ham. dies. 

Enter 
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British Museum, Jan. 11, 1837. 
My DEAR SIR, 

I rrust-it will not be deemed foreign to the pur- 
suits of the Society of Antiquaries, to receive some 
particulars respecting the autograph of an indivi- 
dual, the magic of whose name must best plead 
as my apology for abstracting them from their 
oraver subjects of inquiry. The individual I allude 
to is no less a personage than our immortal dramatic 
poet, Wit~ramM SHAKSPERE, to mention whom, 
and to excite curiosity and interest, I may, I believe, 
in any society of educated persons, assume to be 
inseparable. By the assistance of my friend, Charles 
Frederick Barnwell, Esq., of the British Museum, 
Tam enabled to lay before the Society an accurate 
fac-simile of the signature of this great man, written 
on the fly-leaf of a volume which, there 1s every 
reason to believe, once formed a part of his library, 
and which has hitherto, strange to say, been hidden 
from the knowledge and indefatigable researches of 
the whole host of Shaksperian commentators, col- 
lectors, and illustrators. Already, on the mere 
announcement of the fact, one might fancy, with no 
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great effort of imagination, the shades of Warburton 
and Johnson, Tyrwhitt and Steevens, Ritson and 
Chalmers, Warton and Parr, again crowding round 
the volume, to view the characters traced by the 
Bard of Avon; again might we view the adoration 
of Boswell’s bended knees ; and, on this occasion, no 
sceptic sneer would distort the lip or depress the 
brow of the critical Malone.—But to the point : 
The precious volume whichI have thus introduced 
to your notice is a copy of the first edition of the 
English translation of Montaigne’s “ Essays,” by John 
Florio, printed in folio, 1603,* and its fortunate owner 
is the Reverend Edward Patteson, of East Sheen, 
in Surrey, to whom the Society will be indebted, in 
common with myself, for any gratification they may 
receive from the present communication. Of its 
history nothing more can be stated than this, that 
it belonged previously to Mr. Patteson’s father, 
the Reverend Edward Patteson, minister of Smeth- 


* « The Essayes, or Morall, Politike, and Millitarie Discourses 
of Lo. Michaell de Montaigne, Knight. First written by him in 
French, and now done into English by him that hath inuiolably 
vowed his labors to the /ternitie of their Honors, whose names 
he hath seuerally inscribed on these his consecrated Altares. The 
first booke to the Right Honorable Lucie Co. of Bedford, and 
Ladie Anne Harrington, her Ho. Mother. The second booke 
to the Right Honorable Elizabeth Co. of Rutland, and Ladye 
Penelope Riche. The third booke to the right Honorable Ladie 
Elizabeth Grey and Ladie Maria Nevile. John Florio.” 

‘“‘ Printed at London by Val. Sims, for Edward Blount, dwel- 
ling in Paules Churchyard, 1603.” From his address “ to the 
courteous readers,” we learn that this translation was under- 
taken at the suggestion of Sir Edward Wotton. It was reprinted: 
in 1613, (Lowndes,) and a third time in 1632. These later 
editions are dedicated to Queen Anna of Denmark, and pre- 
fixed are some commendatory verses by Sam. Daniel, to his 
‘‘ deare brother and friend, Mr. John Florio, one of the gentle- 
men of her Majestie’s most royal Privie Chamber.” The ori- 
ginal work was first published in 1588. 
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wick, in Staffordshire, about three miles from 
Birmingham, and thus contiguous to the county 
which gave Shakspere birth, How or when 
this gentleman first became possessed of it, is not 
known ; but it is very certain that, previous to the 
year 1780, Mr. Patteson used to exhibit the volume 
to his friends as a curiosity, on account of the auto- 
graph. No public notice of it, however, was at any 
time made ; and, contented with this faint notoriety, 
the autograph of Shakspere continued to slumber 
in the hands of this gentleman and his son, until by 
the friendly representations of Mr. Barnwell, the 
present owner was induced to bring it to the British 
Museum for inspection. Now, imperfect as_ this 
information is, yet it is ample of itself to set at rest 
all doubts that might at first naturally arise in the 
minds of those who are acquainted with the forgeries 
of Ireland, since, at the period when this volume was 
assuredly in the library at Smethwick, and known 
to contain Shakspere’s autograph, this literary im- 
postor was scarcely born. This fact must at once 
obviate any scruples in regard to the autograph 
now brought forward, having emanated from the 
same manufactory which produced the “‘ Adiscella- 
neous Papers.” For myself, 1 may be permitted to 
remark, that the forgeries of Chatterton* and Ireland 
have always appeared to me thoroughly contempt- 


* The Chatterton forgeries are now preserved in the British 
Museum, MSS. Add. 5766, a.z.c. and exhibit the most decisive 
proofs of the impudence of the imposture, and the obstinate igno- 
rance of those who were to the last its champions. These defenders 
of Rowley argue that Chatterton was incapable of reading any 
work of research ; but if so, how is it we find among his fictions 
the list of romances printed in Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum, © 
and a copy of the kneeling figure of one of the Howard family, 
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ible, and utterly unworthy of the controversy they 
occasioned ; indeed, they can only be justly cha- 
racterised in the words of Malone, as “ the genuine 
offspring of consummate ignorance and unparalleled 
audacity.” * At the present day the study and 
knowledge of ancient manuscripts, the progress of 
our language, and the rules of exact criticism in 
matters of this kind have become too extensively 
spread to allow us to suppose any similar attempt 
will ever disgrace our literature; but for the sake 
of gratifying curiosity, and of a comparison between 
the genuine autograph of Shakspere, and the mise- 
rable imitations of Master William Henry Ireland, 
lam enabled, by the kindness of Sir Henry Ellis, 
to exhibit to the Society a paper in the hand-writing 
of the forger, in which may be seen at one view his 
copies { of other genuine signatures of the poet, 
and his own avowal of his fabrications. The pre- 
sent autograph challenges and defies suspicion, and 
has already passed the ordeal of numerous compe- 
tent examiners, all of whom have, without a single 
doubt, expressed their conviction of its genuineness. 


in Weever’s funeral monuments, p. 847, which the impostor has 
partly altered, and then had the assurance to write around an 
inscription to the memory of Sir Gauleroyn de Chatterton? 
To those who may have the least lingering wish to advocate the 
cause of Rowley, I recommend the task of deciphering eighteen 
lines in the Purple Roll, which for some reason or other have 
never yet been printed. It is worthy of remark, that one of 
these contemptible fragments is actually fastened to a portion of a 
genuine deed of the date of 10 Hen. IV., which in all probability - 
is one of the very parchments that did come out of the celebrated 
chest, and which is just what we might expect it to be, a quit- 
claim from one citizen of Bristol to another, of his right in four 
shops in the suburbs! See MSS. Add. 5766, a. fol. 28. 

* Inquiry, p. 354. 

+ Fac similes of these having already appeared in his “‘ Con- 
fessions,”’ it was thought unnecessary to repeat them here. 
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The only possible objection which might arise in 
the mind of a sceptic is this, whether there might 
not have been living at the same time other persons 
of the name of William Shakspere, to one of whom 
the volume might have belonged? In reply to this 
it must be remarked, first, that on comparing the 
autograph before us with the genuine signatures of 
the poet, on his will, and on two legal instruments, 
there is a sufficient resemblance to warrant the con- 
clusion that they are by the same hand, although 
enough variation to preclude the idea of imitation ; 
and, secondly, that the contents of the volume itself 
come in aid, and afford additional evidence of the 
genuineness, as well as add to the interest of the 
autograph ; for it is well known that this book was 
consulted by Shakspere in the composition of his 
plays. The Yempest presents us with a proof so 
undeniable of this fact, that I cannot refuse myself 
the satisfaction of quoting it here. 

. In the second act, sc. 2, p. 64, tom. iv. ed. 8vo. 
1813, occurs the following dialogue, after the escape 
of the king’s party from the vessel, on the deserted 
island :— 
Gonzalo. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord :— 
Antonio. He'd sow it with nettle-seed. 
Sebastian. Or docks, or mallows. | 
Gon.—and were the king of it, what would I do? 
Seb. ’Scape being drunk for want of wine. 
Gon. the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things ; for no hind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; no use of service, 
Of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts ; 
Successions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 
No occupation ; all men idle, all, 


And woman too, but innocent and pure; - 
No sovereignty.— 
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Seb. And yet he would be king on’t ! 

Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the be- 

ginning !” 

The corresponding passage of Montaigne occurs 
in Book i. chap. 30, p. 102, where he is speaking of 
a newly discovered country, which he calls Antar- 
tick France, and thus proceeds :-— 

‘“‘It is a nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no hind 
of traffike, no knowledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers, 
no name of magistrate, nor of politike superioritie ; no use of 
service, of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, no successions, no 
dividences ;* no occupation, but idle; no respect of kindred, 
but common ; no apparell but naturall; no manuring of lands ; 
no use of wine, corne, or mettle. The very words that impart 


lying, falsehood, treason, dissimulations, covetousness, envie, 
detraction, and pardon, were never heard of amongst them.” 


The words marked in italics will sufficiently point 
out the close imitation ; for, in truth, Shakspere 
has scarcely done more than copy Florio’s transla-_ 
tion, with just sufficient alteration to cause the sen- 
tences to fall into rhythm. Warburton has noted, 
that throughout the dialogue Shakspere’s aim is to 
convey a satire on the various Utopian treatises of 
government; but in the original, Montaigne is 
speaking seriously of the newly discovered country 
of Brasil, where Villegaignon first landed in 1555.7 
Malone infers, with great probability, that it was 
from the perusal of this chapter that Shakspere was 


* The edition of 1632 reads partitions, and it is rather singu- 
lar that Malone, in quoting this passage in his notes, should have 
referred to that, and not to the first edition. The coincidence of 
the passage had been previously pointed out by Capell ; but he 
quotes the French text, which he very absurdly supposes was 
made use of by Shakspere. 

+ See ‘‘ Histoire des Choses Memorables advenues en la 
terre du Bresil, partre de l’Amerique Australe, sous le gouverne- 
ment de N. de Villeg. depuis l’an 1555, Jusques a l’an 1558.” 
8vo. 1561. 
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led to make an uninhabited island the scene of his 
Tempest; and from the title “ Of the Canniballes,” 
as it stands in Florio, he has evidently, by transpo- 
sition, (as remarked by Dr. Farmer,) formed the 
name of his man-monster, Caliban. 

The copy of Montaigne’s work in Mr. Patteson’s 
hands has suffered in some degree from damp, so 
that the fly-leaves at the beginning and end have 
become loose, and the edges somewhat worn. On 
the top of the same page which contains Shakspere’s 
autograph, are written in a smaller, and in my 
Opinion, a more recent hand, two short sentences 
from the Thyestes of Seneca, Act. v. ceczdit incassum 
dolor, and vota non faciam improba. The same hand, 
apparently, has written onthe fly-leaf at the end of the 
volume many similar Latin sentences, with reference 
to the pages of Montaigne’s work, from which they 
are all borrowed; such as Laber est sue guisque for- 
tune.—Festinatio tarda est.—Calamitosus est animus 
futuri anxius, &c. Could we believe these to have 
proceeded from Shakspere’s hand, they would ac- 
quire a high degree of interest ; but after an atten- 
tive examination of them, I am persuaded they were 
added by a later pen, and in this opinion I have 
been confirmed by the judgment of other persons 
versed in the writings of that period. A very few 
marginal notes occur in the volume, at pp. 134, 254, 
513, which are by the same hand, to which also in all 
probability we must assign the word ‘‘'Thessayes,”’ 
written in ink on the back of the volume. The 
binding is in its original state, and no doubt the 
same as when the book was read by Shakspere. 

Having thus stated all I can collect relative to the 
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history of this treasure, I must beg leave, before I 
conclude, to make a few remarks on the orthography 
of Shakspere’s name, as written by himself. 

There are five acknowledged genuine signatures 
of Shakspere in existence, exclusive of the one 
which forms the subject of thiscommunication. Of 
these, three are attached to his will in the Preroga- 
tive Court, executed 25th March, 1615-16; the 
fourth is written on a mortgage deed, dated 11th 
March, 1612-13, of a small estate purchased by 
Shakspere of Henry Walker, in Blackfriars; and 
the fifth on the counterpart of the deed of bar- 
gain and sale of the same property, dated 10th 
March, 1612-13. 

From a comparison of these with each other, and 
with the autograph now first brought forward, it is 
most certain, in my opinion, that the poet: always 
wrote his name SHAKSPERE, and consequently, 
that those who have inserted an e after the k, or 
an a in the second syllable, do not write the 
same (as far as we are able to judge) in the same 
manner as the poet himself uniformly would autho- 
rise us to do. This I state in opposition to Chal- 
mers and Drake, who assert that “all the genuine 
signatures of Shakspeare are dissimilar.”* Let us 
consider them separately, not according to the pri- 
ority of dates, but in the order they were introduced 
to the notice of the public. 

In the year 1776, George Steevens traced from 
the will of Shakspere the three signatures attached 


* “ Apology,” p. 426. Drake’s ‘“‘ Shakspeare and his Times,” 
vol. 1, p. 17, 4to., 1817, who servilely copies Chalmers, and 
never took the trouble to sce the original. 
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to it (one to each sheet), and they were engraved for 
the first time in the second edition of Shakspere, by 
Johnson and Steevens, in 1788.* They have since 
been engraved in nearly all the subsequent editions ; 
in Malone’s “ Inquiry,” 1796; in Chalmers’s “‘ Apo- 
logy,” 1797; in Harding’s “ Essence of Malone,” 
1801; in Ireland’s “Confessions,” 1805 ; in Drake’s 
“Shakspeare and his Times,” 1817; and lastly, 
in J. G. Nichols’s “ Autographs,” 1829; in which 
work they are, for the second time, traced from the 
original document. The first of these signatures, 
subscribed on the first sheet, at the right hand corner 
of the paper, is decidedly William Shakspere, and 
no one has ventured to raise a doubt respecting the 
six last letters.f The second signature is at the 
left hand corner of the second sheet, and is also 
clearly Will’m Shakspere, although from the tail of 
the letter h of the line above intervening between 
the e and 7, Chalmers would fain raise an idle 
quibble as to the omission of a letter. The third 
signature has been the subject of greater controversy, 
and has usually been read, By me, William Shak- 
speare. Malone, however, was the first publicly to 
abjure this reading, and in his “ Inquiry,” p. 117, 
owns the error to have been pointed out to him by 


* Mr. J. G. Nichols is therefore in error, when he supposes 
these signatures were first traced from the will for Malone’s 
‘¢ Inquiry,” published in 1796. See his ‘‘ Autographs of Re- 
markable Personages,” fol. Lond. 1829. No. 11, B. 

+ From a close examination of the original, it appears that 
this first signature has been considerably damaged since Steevens’s 
time, and two of the letters are no longer legible, as may also 
be found in Nichols. It may be remarked, in addition, that 
Steevens has evidently confounded this signature with the name 
of Shackspeare written at the top of the same margin by the 
scrivener, and by doing so, has misled Dr. Drake, although he 
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an anonymous correspondent, who ‘shewed most 
clearly ,that the superfluous stroke in the letter r was 
only the tremor of his (Shakspere’s) hand, and no a.” 
In this opinion, after the most scrupulous examina- 
tion, I entirely concur, and can repeat with confidence 
the words of Mr. Boaden, that “if there be truth in 
sight, the poet himself inserted no a in the second 
syllable of his name.”* The only remaining remark 
I have to make respecting the will (which it is to be 
regretted, has never yet been printed as it ought to 
be, with the original orthography and interlinea- 
tions) is, that the date of execution was written at 
first Januarii (not Februarii, as Malone states), 
over which Marti has been written; and that 
throughout the body of the document the scrivener 
has written the testator’s name Shackspeare, whereas 
on the outside it is docketed twice by the Clerk of 
the Prerogative Court, as the will of Mr. Shackspere. 

The next document is the mortgage deed, which 
was discovered in 1768 by Mr. Albany Wallis, a 
solicitor, among the title deeds of the Rev. Mr. 
Featherstonehaugh, of Oxted, in Surrey, and was 
presented to Garrick. From the label of this, the 
fac-simile in Malone’s edition of Shakspere, 1790, 
was executed, bearing this appearance, Wm. Shak- 
spe ; and on this, in conjunction with the third signa- 
ture of the will, was founded Malone’s mistake in 
printing the name with an a in the second syllable. 


might have been taught better by Chalmer’s “ Apology,” p. 426, 
note. As to Chalmers’s notion (copied of course by Drake) 
that there is a c inserted before the &, it is not correct, and he 
has been misled by a straggling open a. 

* © An Inquiry into the authenticity of the various portraits 
of Shakspeare,” 4to. Lond. 1824, p. 62: 
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The deed was at that time in the possession of 
Mrs. Garrick; but in 1796, when Malone pub- 
lished his “‘ Inquiry,” and had become convinced of 
his error, and of the fault of his engraver, in sub- 
stituting what looks like the letter a instead of re 
(which it ought to be), the original document was 
missing, and could not be consulted for the purpose 
of rectifying the mistake.* Malone has been very 
severely handled by Chalmers and the facetious 
George Hardinge, for this apparent inconsistency ; 
but a few words may plead Malone’s excuse. 
Steevens and himself, in 1778, resolved to exclude 
the e after the & in the poet’s name, and accordingly 
the second edition of that year appeared with the 
title-pages so corrected, and the third edition of 
1784 so corrected throughout. It was therefore 
only in reference to this e that Malone laid down 
the rule for its exclusion, in his edition of 1790, 
vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 192; for as to the a, its insertion 
at that time had not been questioned. In 1796, 
therefore, when Malone again touched on the sub- 
ject, and declared against the @ in the second 
syllable also, he by no means contradicts himself, 
but writes from the fuller evidence he had obtained 
on the subject. 

This evidence forms the third document bearing 
Shakspere’s signature, viz. the counterpart of the 
deed of bargain and sale, dated the day before the 


* Treland states, ‘‘ Confessions,” p. 88, that this document 
was bequeathed by Garrick to the British Museum, which is not 
true. How it was lost remains, I believe, a mystery; but its 
production, I am firmly convinced, would corroborate the 
reading of Shakspere. 
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mortgage deed. This also was found among Mr. 
Featherstonehaugh’s evidences, and in 1796 was in 
the hands of Mr. Wallis, who lent it to Malone to 
print in his often-quoted ‘ Inquiry.” Here the 
signature is, beyond all cavil or suspicion, William 
Shaksper, where the mark above is the usual abbre- 
viation of the period for the final e.* 

To these we have now to add the autograph 
before us, in Florio’s volume, which so unquestion- 
ably decides in favour of Shakspere, that in this 
manner I shall beg leave in future to write it; 
since I know no reason why we should not sooner 
take the poet’s own authority in this point, than 
that of his friends or printers. 

At the same time it must be admitted, that if we 
disregard the form traced by the poet’s own hand, 
the whole weight of printed evidence of his time 
(with few exceptions), is in favour of Shakespeare, 
as still adhered to by Mr. Collier; whose recent 
discoveries and publications on the subject of 
Shakspere and his writings,{ entitle him to the 
hearty thanks of every admirer of our great dra- 
matic writer, both in England and abroad. 


* See Malone, Pl. ii. No. x. Query, what has become of 
this document ? 

+ ‘To those deeply interested in the subject, it may be as well 
to add, that the name of our poet, both at his baptism and 
burial, in the Stratford Register, is spelt Shakspere, and so are 
the names of other members of his family, between the years 
1558 to 1593; and in the marriage licence, recently discovered 
in the Consistorial Court of Worcester, it is spelt Shagspere, 
which, in effect, is the same thing. 

{See the evidence summed up, but not without many inac- 
curacies, in ‘‘ Another Essence of Malone,” 8vo. 1801, pp. 73, 
96, which was published anonymously by Geo. Hardinge. 

§ ‘“ New facts regarding the Life of Shakespeare,” &c. 12mo. 
1835; and “ New Particulars regarding the Works of Shake- 
speare,” 12mo. 1836. 


And the Orthography of his Name. [5 


Here | might close my case; but a few words 
more may be requisite in regard to some other 
presumed specimens of Shakspere’s handwriting. 
I would certainly not go so far as Malone, in 
asserting, that if any other original letter or MS. 
of his should be discovered, his name would appear 
as just written ;* but I think any variation would 
afford reasonable cause for suspicion. Since | 
commenced this paper, I have discovered that two 
other volumes claim the honour of containing 
Shakspere’s autograph, not manufactured by Ire_ 
land. The first of these is a copy of Warner’s 
Albion’s England, 4to. 1612, which was bought at 
Steevens’s sale in 1800, by Mr. Heber, and which 
is now in the British Museum. On the title page 
is “ William Shakspeare his booke ;” and it will be 
evident to any one who takes the trouble of com- 
paring it with the similar notorious forgeries of 
Ireland on a copy of Holland’s translation of Pliny, 
folio, 1601, and on Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus 
Rerum, Thomas Berthelet, [1535], fol. in Sir Joseph 
Banks’s library, that they all three are traced by 
the same hand. Whether Steevens had any hand 
in Ireland’s fabrications, is a discussion foreign to 
my purpose; but I do not think it very improbable. 
The second claimant is a copy of Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning, 1605. In 1829 it was in the 
possession of Mr. Thomas Fisher, of the East India 
' House, and is described as being “‘ filled with MS. 
notes.” It bears in lemine the same signature as in 
Warner's work, and a fac-simile of it is given by 
Nichols, in his Autographs. From an inspection of 


* “¢ Inquiry,” p. 120. 
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this (for I have not seen the volume itself), I should 
unhesitatingly say, that the signature is a modern 
fabrication; and subsequent inquiry has placed 
the fact beyond all question.* 

Only one document remains to be noticed, the 
genuineness of which, if established, would make 
even the autograph of Florio to “ vail its bonnet.” 
I allude to the copy of verses existing at Bridge- 
water House, signed ‘“ W. Sh.,” and printed by 
Mr. Collier, in his ‘‘ New Particulars regarding the 
Works of Shakespeare.” As far as the internal 
evidence goes, I do not see any reasonable objection 
against them; but, as no fac-simile has yet. ap- 
peared of the original, it is impossible at present to 
offer any further remark. Mr. Collier urges their 
claim very modestly and fairly ; but, as the paper 
may itself be a transcript of verses composed by 
Shakspere, some additional evidence is required, in 
regard to the hand-writing, &c. to enable any critic, 
in matters of this kind, to form an opinion. 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours, very truly, 
FREDERIC MADDEN. 


John Gage, Esq., Director, A.S. 
SOM Ce. 


* See Wheler’s Guide to Stratford-upon-Avon, 12mo. 1834, 
p. 143, where mention is made of a forgery of Shakspere’s name, 
executed by John Jordan, author of a local poem called 
«© Welcombe Hills,” which has recently been ascertained to be — 
the one referred to in the text. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


Since the preceding letter was printed as a portion of the 
Archeologia, 1 have been favored with a letter from the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, in which he suggests, that the passage in Mon- 
taigne was taken by Shakspere from the work while yet circu- 
lated in MS. some years previous to the first edition of 1603. 
But admitting the fact, (which will probably be considered more 
at large in Mr. Hunter’s forthcoming work, intitled, ‘‘ New 
Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakspere,’’) 
it does not at all affect the proprietorship of the volume, or the 
authenticity of the signature. In reference also to the poem 
printed by Mr. Collier, and supposed to be signed ‘¢ W. Sh.” 
Mr. Hunter clearly proves that we should read “ W. Sk.,” and 
that the author is not William Shakspere, but Str William 
Skipwith, specimens of whose verses may be found in Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, vol. ii. p. 367, and MS. Lansdowne, 207, F. I 
have only to add, in conclusion, that the volume which belonged 
to Mr. Fisher, supposed to contain Shakspere’s autograph, was 
sold at Evans’s, Ist June, 1837; and as I then had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it, my previous conviction of its falsity was 
confirmed by ocular evidence. 


F. M. 


11th April, 1838. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE want of a Library Edition of Shakespeare’s Works, 
comprising the latest discoveries and elucidations made by 
the continued efforts of celebrated Antiquaries and Com- 
mentators, has induced the Publishers to avail themselves 
of Mr. Collier’s knowledge, ability, and zeal on this subject, 
in order to present the Public with as perfect an Edition, 
more especially as regards the text of the Plays and 
Poems, as can be given, and in such a form and size as 
shall render it at once available to the scholar and the 
general reader. 

To prove the necessity of such an undertaking, they 
have requested Mr. Collier to draw up the ensuing state- 
ment. 

The Work will be comprised in Eight handsome Demy 
Octavo Volumes, printed in a large type, in the best 
manner, on a suitable paper, and will be issued in volumes 
periodically, commencing on the Ist of February, 1842. 
A Specimen-page is appended. 

The Publishers would feel particularly obliged by pur- 
chasers notifying, at their earliest convenience, to their 
respective booksellers their intention to take the work, as 
the number printed will be regulated accordingly. 


WHITTAKER AND Co. 
Ave Maria Lane, 


London, November, 1841. 


Specimen of Size and Type.] 
2 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. [Acre 


To several subjects: heaven hath my empty words ; 
Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel: Heaven in my mouth, 

As if I did-but only chew his name, 

And in my heart, the strong and swelling evil 

Of my conception. The state, whereon I studied, 
Is like a good thing, being often read, 

Grown sear’d and tedious’; yea, my gravity, 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 
Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain. O place! O form! 
How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming! Blood, thou art blood: — 
Let’s write good angel on the devil’s horn, 

"Tis not the devil’s crest. 


Enter Servant. 
How now, who’s there ? 


Serv. One Isabel, a sister, 
Desires access to you. 
Ang. Teach her the way. [ Kact Serv. 
O heavens ! 


Why does my blood thus muster to my heart ; 
Making both it unable for itself, 
oa And dispossessing all+ke other parts 
Of necessary fitness ? 
So play the foolish throngs with one that swoons ; 
Come all to help him, and so stop the air 
By which he should revive: and even so 
The general, subject to a well-wish’d king, 
Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondness 
Croud to his presence, where their untaught love 
1 Grown sear’d and tedious ;] Warburton suggested scared for “feared” or 
“ fear’d,” as it stands in most copies of the first folio: that belonging to Lord 
Francis Egerton has it sear’d, as if the letter s had been substituted for f, as the 


sheet was going through the press. _We need not, therefore, doubt as to the 
adoption of sear’d instead of “ fear’d.” 


REASONS, 
Sc. 


Tue object of the following pages is to answer the 
question—“ Why is it proposed to publish a new 
edition of the Works of Shakespeare ?” 

In an undertaking of the kind, no point is of so eae). a: 
much importance as to settle the text of the author ; 
and notwithstanding the pains bestowed upon the 
language of Shakespeare, from the days of Rowe to 
the present time, I shall be able to show that his 
Editors have done much that they ought not to 
have attempted, as well as left undone much that 
they ought to have accomplished. ‘They have been 
guilty of serious offences of omission as well as of 
commission; and this may be said with all due 
respect for their labours and their learning, for the 
industry with which they have at times prosecuted 
their inquiries, and for the acuteness and knowledge 
many of them have displayed in the investigation 
of disputed questions. It is of course impossible. 
to bestow too great pains on ascertaining and fixing 


Means of 
settling the 
Text. 


Manu- 
scripts. 


6 MANUSCRIPTS. 


the true reading of Shakespeare; and minute and 
patient accuracy of comparison of the old copies, 
quarto and folio, printed in his lifetime or soon 
afterwards, is indispensable. This is the most sacred 
part of the duty of an Editor, and the absence of 
that minute and patient accuracy is unpardonable in 
any person who undertakes the task of producing an 
impression of the works of such an Author. 

Let us examine briefly, in the first place, the means 
for settling the text that remain to us, and then, the | 
manner in which those means have been hitherto 
employed. 

Dramatic pieces in manuscript by Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Middleton, and 
others, are in existence; but it is a remarkable fact, 
that not a single written fragment of any of the 
Plays of Shakespeare has come down to us, with the 
exception of a few passages in some unprinted poeti- 
cal miscellanies. It was very much the custom with 
our ancestors, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James J., 
to keep common-place books, in which they entered 
anecdotes, observations, or passages from works which 

' I refer to the autograph productions of Ben Jonson among the Royal 
MSS. in the British Museum ; to the copy of the “ Humorous Lieutenant” 
(under the title of “ Demetrius and Enanthe’’) published by my friend the 
Rey. A. Dyce ; to the “ Parliament of Love,” printed by Gifford, among the 
works of Massinger ; to Middleton’s “ Witch,” &c. In addition to these, 
many anonymous plays of the same era have been preserved, besides frag- 
ments by celebrated dramatists. In the “Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” 
printed for the Shakespeare Society, I have inserted a considerable portion of 
Robert Greene’s “ Orlando Furioso,” and I have in my possession a small 


part of Marlowe’s “ Massacre at Paris,” possibly in the handwriting of the 
poet. 


MANUSCRIPTS. | 7 


fell in their way. Considering the number of such 
collections, known to be extant, it is singular that so 
few quotations should have been inserted in them 
from plays, and especially from plays by Shakespeare. 
One of these, forming rather a rare exception to the 
general rule, is now before me, and it contains ex- 
tracts from several of our great dramatist’s produc- 
tions for the stage, anterior to the year 1600, but 
none afterwards, although the dates interspersed in 
the volume (of some-500 closely written pages) ex- 
tend from about 1590 to the breaking out of the 
civil wars. It rarely happens that the title of the 
play is given, but “ Richard II.” and “The Merchant 
of Venice” are. mentioned, and about five other 
dramas are quoted. Whether the writer of this 
common-place book (who appears to have been either 
a barrister or an attorney) employed the printed 
copies, resorted to manuscript authorities, or only 
recorded striking passages which he heard at the 
theatres, it is not easy to decide; but even these 
brief extracts, never exceeding five lines, now and 
then throw light upon difficult and doubtful expres- 
sions. In general, collections of this kind consist 
solely of undramatic poems, or citations from them, 
and of these several have devolved into my hands; 
and, as will be seen hereafter, one of them very 
importantly illustrates the minor productions of 
Shakespeare. It comprises sonnets by Sir Philip 
Sidney, poems by Daniel and Drayton, Ben Jonson’s 
ballad “ From Oberon in Fairy-land” (with additions), 


8 DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S COLLECTION. 


and other pieces; but more especially, as regards my 
purpose, some manuscript copies at full length of 
poems contained in Shakespeare’s “ Passionate Pil- 
grim,” originally published in 1599, and subsequently 
in 1612. 
These are sources of information, as regards the 
genuine text of Shakespeare, to which former 
Editors either did not resort at all, or very sparingly 
employed; and by availing myself of them, as largely 
as the nature of the case will allow, it will be seen | 
that something has been accomplished for the illus- 
tration of the productions of our great dramatist. 
es I shall also with the most plodding diligence go 
ties. over every line, word, and letter of each play or 
poem, in order to be sure that the new edition cor- 
responds with the ancient copies, as far as they are 
to be followed, and that no syllable is passed over or 
omitted that can be corrected or recovered. Upon 
this task Ihave more or less been employed for many 
years, as I was able to procure copies of the original 
editions; but of late I have enjoyed facilities for 
the purpose of going through the plays again, and 
of completing my undertaking, such as, | may confi- 
dently assert, no other Editor ever possessed. 
Hoe The moment it was mentioned to the Duke of 
pata Col Devonshire (to whose kindness in other respects 
I owe much) that I had engaged to produce so 
important a work as a new edition of Shakespeare, 
and that frequent reference to his Grace’s match- 
less dramatic library would be. of essential service, 


LORD FRANCIS EGERTON’S LIBRARY. 9 


the Duke at once insisted that I should take home 
with me every early edition of Shakespeare in his 
library, that I might be able to finish my. colla- 
tions at leisure, and under all possible advantages. 
Such an excess of confidence I was not prepared to 
expect, even from the Duke of Devonshire; but of 
course [ was most happy to accept so extraordinary a 
favour. When I state that his Grace’s collection 
includes all the first editions of Shakespeare’s dramas, 
and most of the later impressions prior to the 
Restoration,—that it embraces the inestimable and 
unique first “ Hamlet,” of 1603,—the first “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” of 1597,—the first “Richard IJ.” and 
“ Richard IIL.,” of the same year,—the three “ Lears,” 
of 1608,—the “Othello” of 1622, and many others, 
which, if brought to the hammer, would produce a 
sum of money, the amount of which it is difficult in 
these times to calculate, the reader will be able in 
some degree to estimate this remarkable act of libe- 
rality. From his Grace also I have obtained the 
loan of his folio editions of the Works of Shake- 
speare in 1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685. 
But the Duke of Devonshire is not the only Bord Hea 


nobleman to whom I am indebted in this respeet. ton’s 
Library. 
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Lord Francis Egerton would have required no ex- 
ample of the kind to prompt him to do any thing in 
his power to aid me in this design; but it so hap- 
pened that I had directed my earliest application to 
the Duke of Devonshire, and I could not refrain 
from making Lord Francis Egerton acquainted with 


10 LORD FRANCIS EGERTON’S LIBRARY. 


the fact and its result. When I resorted to the 
noble possessor of the Bridgewater Library, I was 
met with a proposal that I should be furnished from 
thence with all the plays, poems, or tracts, that 
would contribute to my purpose. Thus I obtained 
the unique “Titus Andronicus” of 1600,—many of 
the first and subsequent editions of other pieces by 
our great poet,—the unique drama of “ Love and For- 
tune,” 1589, and various other plays, poems, and pam- 
phlets, intrinsically of great curiosity, and to me of. 
most essential importance. Early impressions of plays, 
even of the same edition, not unfrequently differ in 
minute particulars, improvements having been made 
while they were going through the press; and it was 
therefore highly useful to me thus to have an oppor- 
tunity of collating one copy against the other. 
Lord Francis Egerton was also kind enough to add 
to the obligation, by lending me his folios of 1623 
and 1632, the first being more than ordinarily in- 
teresting on account of certain early manuscript 
corrections in a few of the plays, which will put an 
end to doubts on some passages of the original 


' Of course the dramatic collections in the British Museum, and at Oxford 
and Cambridge, have been open to me as to others, and whenever occasion 
has arisen, it will be found that they have been duly consulted ; but the 
extraordinary aids I have obtained in the two instances above referred to, 
and the assistance I have derived from the libraries of my friends, have 
rendered a resort to public establishments less frequently necessary. Many 
years ago I completed a collation of the text of Shakespeare with such of 
the original quarto editions of his plays as are preserved in the British 
Museum. 


“ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 11 


text, and will most satisfactorily illustrate and ex- | 
plain others not hitherto well understood. 

Perhaps, before I proceed further, it may be well Ms. cor- 
to adduce a few proofs of the interest and value of s folio of. 
the folio of 1623, belonging to Lord Francis Egerton, ras 
in this particular. It should be observed prelimi- 
narily that the volume is not perfect, and that some 
deficient leaves have been supplied by manuscript. 

This manuscript is not older than the end of the 
seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and as it was made from an impression of the second 
folio of 1632, it is in itself of no worth; but certain 
corrections, in the margin of the printed portion of 
the folio, are probably as old as the reign of Charles I. 
Whether they were merely conjectural, or were 


made from original manuscripts of the plays, to 
which the individual might have had access, it is 
not perhaps possible to ascertain. As has been 
stated, these verbal, and sometimes literal, annota- 
tions are only found in a few of the plays in the 
commencement of the volume; and from what fol- 
lows, it will be a matter of deep regret that the 
corrector of the text carried his labours no far- 
ther. 

Our earliest instances shall be taken from “ AIl’s een 
Well that ends Well,” and these alone would be Well.” 
sufficient to establish the excellence of the proposed 
emendations. In the dialogue between the King of 
France and Helena, (act ii. sc. 1.) where she is 
endeavouring to persuade him to use her remedy, 


12 ‘ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


she concludes one of her speeches, according to the 
wording of the folio of 1623, with these lines :— 


‘* Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest and despair most shifts.” 

Now, it is very clear that “shifts” cannot be 
right: Pope, and all subsequent editors, conjecturally 
substituted ses; but the MS. corrector of Lord 
Francis Egerton’s folio has written fits in the 
for befits, was probably the. 
word Shakespeare wrote, the transcriber or printer 


b) 


margin; and “ ’fits,’ 


mistaking the f for a long s, then invariably used 
at the beginning of words. 

Another instance of a similar error, arising pre- 
cisely from the same cause, is pointed out by the MS. 
corrector near the end of the same play, (act v. se. 3.) 
where the King (following the exact reading of the 
first folio) thus addresses Bertram : 


‘“‘T wonder, sir, sir, wives are monsters to you, 
And that you fly them as you swear them lordship, 
Yet you desire to marry.” 

The repetition of “sir” in the first line must be an 
error, and modern editors have substituted since, 
which would answer the purpose, if it were the true 
word: the true word is “ for,” which was often used 
in Shakespeare’s time instead of because or since: 
the compositor mistook the f for a long s, and the o, 
perhaps imperfectly written, for 7. The line should 
stand— 


‘““T wonder, sir, for wives are monsters to you,” &c. 


“ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 13 


and so it is made to run by the individual who set 
right a few of the mistakes in the first folio belonging 
to the Bridgewater library. 

But there is a still happier emendation in the 
same play, which not a single editor ever hit upon ; 
yet it is so obvious, that the moment it is mentioned, 
it will seem wonderful how so many learned and 
ingenious men could have overlooked it. It occurs in 
the last scene of act ii. after the King has compelled 
Bertram to marry Helena against his will, and Ber- 
tram has resolved to fly from her for ever before the 
consummation. Bertram’s speech to Parolles stands 
in the following manner, as originally printed in the 
folio of 1623 :— 


‘‘T have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 
Given order for our horses; and to-night, 

.When I should take possession of the bride, 
And ere I do begin.” 


Thus the passage passed through the four early 
folio editions, and all others from Rowe downwards, 
excepting that in some of the modern impressions, 
those who superintended them, not understanding the 
concluding hemistich above inserted, printed it as if 
Bertram had not finished his sentence, and was inter- 
rupted by Parolles, 


“¢ Andere I do begin a 


when the whole alteration that is required, to make 
the sense perfect and intelligible, is a single letter, 
and that single letter is written in the margin of the 


* Winter’s 
Tale.” 


14 ‘* WINTER’S TALE.” 


folio of 1623, the property of Lord Francis Egerton. 
If we read 


“‘ End ere I do begin.” 


all that is necessary is accomplished, and the evident 
meaning is that Bertram, escaping from the wife he 
has just been compelled to marry, resolves to end the 
union ere he begins it : 
““T have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, 

Given order for our horses; and to-night, 

When I should take possession of the bride, 

Ed ere I do begin.” 

It must be acknowledged that this is a very easy 
and happy emendation, which does not admit of a 
moment’s doubt or dispute. 

Nearly the same may be said of two of the changes 
in “The Winter’s Tale” proposed by the same autho- 
rity. In act i. sc. 2. Hermione tells Leontes, as we 
find it in all the editions, 


—— —-‘* Yet, good deed, Leontes, 
I love thee not ajar o’ the clock behind 
What lady she her lord.” 

which reads very like nonsense, although no attempt 
has been made to correct a decided error. If we 
read should, instead of “she,” in the third line, the 
whole difficulty is removed; and probably in the 
MS. from which the first folio was printed “should” 
was written with an abbreviation, which might easily 
be misread by the compositor. The MS. corrector 
of Lord Francis Egerton’s folio has substituted should 
for “she” in the margin. Another, even more than 


“ WINTER'S TALE.” 1S 


plausible, alteration was made by the same hand in a 
later part of the same play, act v. sc. 1. <A gentle- 
man describes the beauty of the Princess whom 
Florizel has brought with him; and Paulina, apostro- 
phising Hermione, exclaims— 


——‘* Q, Hermione ! 
As every present time doth boast itself 
Above a better gone, so must thy grave 


Give way to what’s seen now.” 

Kdwards (author of.the “Canons of Criticism”) re- 
marks on this passage that “thy grave” means thy 
beauties ; but the truth seems to be that the printer 
mistook a letter in the word “grave.” In Lord F. 
Kgerton’s folio, grace is substituted in MS. for 


99 


“orave,” and “grace” was constantly used by our 
ancestors as synonymous with “ beauty.” 

It would be easy to carry this subject farther, and 
to adduce other instances, all tending to establish 
what a service would have been rendered to Shake- 
speare, if the early possessor of this copy of the folio 
of 1623, instead of confining his corrections to a. few 
of the plays which appeared in that edition for the 
first time, had gone through the whole collection, 
including those originally printed in quarto and after- 
wards reprinted in the folio. Only eighteen out of 
six-and-thirty plays had appeared in quarto before the 
publication of the folio in 1623; so that precisely the 
same number were new to the press when Heminge 
and Condell published their edition. These last the 
player-editors must have derived from MSs. belong- 
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ing to the company of the King’s servants, to which 
they were still attached. 

From a comparison of some of the plays, as they 
stand in the first folio, with modern copies, I shall 
now proceed to establish, how carelessly former 
editors have executed the necessary, but mechanical 
work of collation. I shall not refer to dramas of 
which there are several old quarto editions, which 
would have required exact examination, and might 
possibly have somewhat distracted the attention of 
the commentators, but to those printed, for the first 
time, in the folio of 1623, where an editor, as far as 
regards collation, had no more to do than to take 
care that his text follows that of the single ancient 
impression under his eye, with only occasional re- 
ference to the second folio, of 1632. And here I 
may take occasion to remark, that although the folio 
of 1632 is not to be considered a decisive authority, 
it is by no means to be so slightly treated, as Ma- 
lone was disposed to do, in opposition to Steevens : 
Steevens was certainly willing to rely too much upon 
it; but, although it is not uniformly well corrected, 
and although a few of the plays appear to have 
entirely escaped attention, it is indisputable that it 
was not a mere reprint, left to the mercy of com- 
positors, but that some editorial care was exercised 
in the production of considerable portions of. it. 
Its changes are nevertheless not to be invariably 
adopted; and although the supervisor of it might 
possibly have resorted to then existing manuscripts, 
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I do not think it probable that he did so, nor do I 
perceive sufficient evidence of the fact to. warrant 
the degree of confidence in his emendations they 


would in that case deserve. 
With this remark I will cite a few passages from ii ee, 
wemMmen O 


“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” to prove that the Verona. 
modern editors of Shakespeare strangely neglected 


the duty they undertook, as far as respects furnish- 
ing an authentic text, supported by the best autho- 
rity to which they could refer—the folio of 1623. 
The modern text is taken as it is found in the edi- 
tion in 21 vols. Svo., which the late Mr. Boswell 
saw through the press, and which contains Malone’s 
' latest corrections and contributions, besides the 
notes of Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Johnson, Stee- 
vens, Reed, and other commentators, during consi- 
derably more than a century. 

In act i. sc. 2, of “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” J ulia asks her maid, Lucetta, her opinion 
of her various suitors; and first, 


‘What think’st thou of the fair Sir Eglamour ?”’ 


To which Lucetta replies, according to the folio 
of 1623, 


** As of a knight well-spoken, neat and fine.” 


How is this line printed in Malone’s Shakespeare 
by Boswell? Thus:— 


*¢ As our knight, well-spoken, neat and fine.” 
B 
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In the same scene, on the re-entry of Lucetta, 
Julia inquires, 


* Ts it near dinner time ?”’ 
and Lucetta’s answer completes the line, 
——‘*]T would it were.” 


In Malone’s Shakespeare, by Boswell, the word 
“near” is omitted in Julia’s question, by which the 
metre is destroyed; and the omission is the more 
extraordinary, because Boswell added a note of his 
own, to inform the reader, that “Is it” was printed 
“Ts ’t” in the folio; but he did not carry his atten- 
tion even to the very next word, or he must have 
seen that it was wanting, even if his ear did not 
make him acquainted with the deficiency. 

Passing over mere misprints, of which a formid- 
able list might be furnished from this very play, the 
following striking errors of a different kind in a small 
part of a single page (iv. 102), are not to be forgiven. 


** You would then have them always play but one thing.” 


The adverb in italic is an interpolation, without 
the slightest reason assigned, and as the passage is 
only prose, no excuse could be found in the require- 
ments of the metre’. In fact, in this scene, some 


1 The excuse of the improvement of the metre (though we ought to be 
far from wishing for any such improvements,) may however be made for 
the unwarranted insertion of the same adverb in a line of “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” act i. se. 1. 

“ In brief, then, sir, sith it- your pleasure is,” &e. 


If commentators and verbal critics were to be allowed on all occasions to 
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passages meant for colloquial verse, just above the 
level of ordinary speaking, have been printed by 
Malone as prose; such, for instance, as Julia's 
answer to the line above quoted, which ought to be 
regulated thus :-— 


** T would always have one play but one thing. 
But, Host, doth this Sir Proteus, that we talk on, 
Often resort unto this gentlewoman 2” 


A few lines farther we meet with a careless trans- 
position, which I should not have noticed, but for 
the other defects in the same passage: the observa- 
tion of Proteus, 


‘** Sir Thurio, fear not you, I will so plead,” 
was allowed by Boswell to stand, 
*‘ Sir Thurio, fear you not, I will so plead '.”’ 


Again, on the re-appearance of Silvia at her 


amend in their own way what they might consider the defective metre of 
Shakespeare, they would generally make strange work of it. Steevens was 
the boldest experimenter of this class, although his ear was notoriously 
most exceptionable. 

1 Tn the following instance of the same kind from “The Taming of the 


Shrew,” the transposition would seem to have been wilful :— 
* This will I do, and this will I advise you,” 


as if, because “ will I’? occurred in the first clause of the sentence, it was 
necessary that it should be repeated in the second. It is printed, “and this 
I will advise you” in the folio ; and perhaps the very reason which induced 
Malone to make the change (without any notice that he had done so,) was 
the very reason why Shakespeare wrote the contrary. Where no alteration 
is absolutely necessary, we are apt to consider the poet the best judge of the 
mode in which he will express himself. 


Bie 
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window, Proteus, in the old copy of 1623, addresses 


her— 
‘* Madam, good even to your ladyship ;” 


which is printed by Malone— 
‘‘ Madam, good evening to your ladyship,” 


avoiding the authorised and refined term Shakes- 
peare purposely employed, and giving an air of 
familiarity to the salutation, inconsistent with the 
relative positions of the parties to the dialogue. 
These errors (not one of which is countenanced even 
by the text of the second folio) are all included 
within a space of nineteen lines; and on the very 
next page (103), we meet with a passage which is 
rendered pure nonsense by the substitution of one 
word for another. Silvia is reproaching Proteus with 
injuring his friend by making persevering love to 
her, and she asks— 


‘and art thou not ashamed 


To wrong him with thy importunacy ?” 


Thus it stands in the first and in all the folio 
editions; yet in Malone’s Shakespeare, by Boswell, 
the preposition has been absurdly changed, and the 
passage is thus given :— 


—— ‘and art thou not ashamed 
To wrong him of thy importunacy ?” 


A form of expression neither authorised by the 
original text, nor by the customary mode of writing 
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in the time of Shakespeare. No blunder of the kind 
can be deemed a trifle, (even if it did not make the 
passage unintelligible,) where an editor professes 
to fix the genuine reading of such an author; and 
when in a subsequent scene of the same act (act 
iv. sc. 4), we meet with “all men’s judgment,” 
misprinted for “all men’s judgments,” both sub- 
stantives having been correctly and consistently 
written by Shakespeare in the plural, all lovers of 
our great dramatist ought to be offended. 

This system of blundering (for it may be said to 
amount almost to a system) is kept up to the very 
last scene of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
where Valentine, addressing the Duke, observes, as 
the lines appear in the folio of 1623,— 


“ And as we walk along, I dare be bold, 
With our discourse, to make your grace to smile.” 


In the copy of the play in the edition in 21 vols. 
Svo, revised by Boswell and containing Malone’s 
latest corrections, we find alone substituted for 
“along,” just as if two people could walk alone, 
and as if the Duke and Valentine would not be 
surrounded by the other prominent characters in 
the drama, besides being attended by the ducal 
train. 

So far with regard to some of the errors in “ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona;” but the case of that 
play is by no means singular, and in others the 
mistakes are hardly to be accounted for, excepting 

12 
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by supposing culpable carelessness combined with 
remarkable ignorance (of which of course we do not, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, accuse the com- 
mentators), in order to disfigure the text of Shakes- 
peare'. In one drama, “'The Taming of the Shrew,” a 
whole line has been omitted, and Boswell (who has 
been ostentatious of his collations, pointing them out 
in separate notes at the foot of the page), did not 
detect the deficiency. It cannot indeed be said that 
the sense is absolutely incomplete without this missing 
line, but still it is necessary to the full meaning of the 
author, as will be evident when we quote the passage 
as we find it in the folio of 1622, where the play 


1 Now and then, changes are made which could not be accidental, and 
for which there is not the slightest warrant by supposing the meaning of 
the poet to have been misrepresented by the old printers. The alteration 
in the following lines from “ The Winter’s Tale,” (act. v. sc. 1) seems 
merely wanton, and it runs through all the modern impressions, Paulina 
would not have Leontes marry again, and Dion, in reply, urges her to pity 
the State, and to call to mind the necessity of continuing the succession in 


the family of Leontes :-— 


————_—-— “ If you would not so, 

You pity not the State, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name ; consider little 
What dangers, by his highness’ fail of issue, 


May drop upon his kingdom.” 


Nothing can be plainer, but all the modern editions substitute dame for 
“name,” (as it stands in the folio) and thus absolutely contradict the 
poet’s meaning. Shakespeare would hardly have made Dion advert to the 
fate of Hermione, at the moment when he was urging another marriage 
upon the king. Moreover, in the folio of 1623, and in the three others, as 
if to prevent the possibility of mistake, “ Name” is printed with a capital 
letter. This was therefore a wilful corruption of the text, without any 
notice that a variation had been made from the old and authentic reading 


of the play. 
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(as well as the others we have noticed) was for the 
first time printed. It is in act iv. sc. 3, (as the 
divisions are commonly marked, though it is the be- 
ginning of the fourth act in the original copy.) 
where Katherine is intreating Grumio to give her 
something to eat :— 


‘* Beggars that come unto my father’s door 
Upon entreaty have a present alms, 
If not, elsewhere they meet with charity ; 
But I, who never knew how to entreat, 
Nor never needed that I should entreat, 
Am starv’d for meat, &c.”’ 


The line printed in Italic is the line omitted, and 
in what way it made its escape from the text we 
cannot conjecture; but the fact that it was omitted 
must put an end to confidence in such an edition, 
and proves that Boswell (to say nothing of Malone) 
performed his duty of collation with almost criminal 


/ 


inattention !. 


1 I do not complain of misprints in plays not assigned to Shakespeare, but 
included by Boswell in the 21 vols. ; such for instance as “ The True 
Tragedie of Richard the Third.” (vol. xix.) Not only are lines left out, 
but exits and entrances are omitted, and other more or less important 
variations from the old copy are innumerable. 

It is but justice to state, that the passage in “ The Taming of the Shrew” 
is correctly printed in Mr. Knight’s “ Pictorial Shakspere,” and I add 
with pleasure my testimony to the improvements he has made in the text 
of previous editions, by restoring some of the readings of the first folio. 
I may take this opportunity, also, of expressing my sense of the obligations 
Mr. Knight has, in other respects, conferred upon the readers of Shakespeare, 
both by the originality of some of his views, and by the ingenuity and ability 
with which he has enforced and illustrated them. He has pointed out a 
line in “ Hamlet,” which was left out by Reed in 1803, but it is restored 
in Malone’s Shakespeare by Boswell, vol. vil. p. 241. 
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We might produce various instances from the 
same comedy, where words have been foisted upon 
Shakespeare without notice, or omitted without rea- 
son; but one striking proof of extreme carelessness 
we cannot refrain from pointing out: it occurs at 
the close of act iv., where Hortensio says— 


‘Well, Petruchio, this has put me in heart. 
Have to my widow; and if she be froward, 
Then hast thou taught Hortensio to be untoward.” 


The three lines are given as above in the several 
folio editions, excepting that “be,” in the second. 
line, is omitted in the first edition, and supplied 
by the second; but in Malone’s Shakespeare by 
Boswell, not ouly “ has” is altered to hath, (a matter 
of comparatively small moment, though still an 
unjustifiable liberty), but “ froward” is made for- 
ward, the sense of which is directly opposite to that 
of Shakespeare, while it destroys the intended rhyme, 
which, without any other aid, ought to have led to 
the detection of the error. 

The point of infidelity to the text having been 
thus completely made out, by reference only to a 
few plays of which there are no quarto editions, it 
would’ be tedious, as well as useless, to dwell longer 
on that subject. 

Nor is punctuation, in an undertaking of this 
kind, a matter merely trivial, especially when non- 
attention to it not only obscures, but sometimes 
entirely perverts, the sense of a passage. In this 
respect very flagrant errors have been committed ; 
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but it is a topic to which we shall advert very briefly, 
and only introduce one or two passages from the 
modern edition, in order to show the nature, rather 
than the extent of our complaint. Here, of course, 
we do not object that the ancient authorities have 
been deserted; because the matter seems usually to 
have been left to our old printers, and they were 
notoriously either heedless or incompetent. The 
consequence has been frequent blunders and confu- 
sion; but we must-say that in some instances it 
would have rendered Shakespeare more intelligible, 
if the pointing in his day, or shortly afterwards, had 
been adopted. Of the correctness of this statement 
we may be permitted to bring forward a solitary ex- 
ample, out of many. It is from “The Winter's 
Tale,” act i. sc. 2, where Polixenes and Camillo are 
conversing about the evil designs of Leontes, and 
the former says, as we find it in the first folio, 


—* Camillo, 
As you are certainly a gentleman, thereto 
Clerk-like, experiene’d, which no less adorns 


Our gentry,” &c. 


This very perspicuous quotation is rendered utter 
nonsense by the false punctuation employed in 
Malone’s Shakespeare by Boswell, where it reads as 


follows: 


** Camillo, 


As you are certainly a gentleman thereto ; 
Clerk-like, experienc’d, which no less adorns 


Our gentry,” &c. 
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In the same way, what can be the meaning of the 
mark of interrogation, where, in “Twelfth Night” 
(act i. sc. 5), Viola having asked, “The honourable 
lady of the house, which is she 2” Olivia replies, 


** Speak to me; I shall answer for her ?” 


This is an answer not a question, though it is imme- 
diately followed by “ Your will?” The old printers 
did not commit this error. It is very true that in 
many cases these mistakes correct themselves; but. 
even then, they are awkward disfigurements, check- 
ing the smooth progress of perusal, to say nothing of 
the manner in which they may destroy the meaning 
of the author. No difficulty could be found in 
adducing hundreds of places to which this observa- 
tion willapply: they are to be pointed out on almost 
every page. 

A few remarks regarding the metre of Shakes- 
peare, and the manner in which it has been pre- 
served or injured by his later editors is all that will 
be necessary on this head. It must be admitted 
that some of them, especially Steevens, have taken 
most capricious liberties, and have shown that though 
they might be very exact counters of syllables, they 
had very bad ears for the harmony of Shakespeare’s 
rhythm. There is no doubt, that defects of this 
kind found their way into the old editions, but we 
are not at liberty to insert or omit words, merely 
because we may imagine that lines would run better 
with them or without them. Iam firmly persuaded 
that many passages, now considered defective, were 
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purposely left so by the poet, with a view of giving 
variety, and of avoiding that weighty and tedious 
monotony observable in the works of all his imme- 
diate predecessors, with the solitary exception of 
Marlowe. Hence, not only Shakespeare’s lines of 
eight, but those of twelve or more syllables, of which 
there are frequent examples: the first some of his 
commentators would lengthen by needless expletives, 
and the last they would shorten by cutting out what 
they are pleased to eonsider unimportant epithets— 
as if a poet, of whom it has been said that he never 
used a word for which a better could be substituted, 
could employ unimportant epithets. Supposing a 
line to be objectionable in either respect, it is as 
easy for the reader to amend it, as for the commen- 
tator: to make such changes at all is highly censura- 
ble, but to do so without notice is utterly inexcusable. 

What is often to be complained of is, that the 
editors of Shakespeare have not availed themselves 
of the ordinary means in their power for rendering 
his verse such as we may presume he intended it to 
be. Thus they have sometimes injuriously deviated 
from the mode in which the metre is regulated in 
the old copies of the plays, particularly in the first , 
folio. I take leave to say, after having gone through 
every line of it, that this volume, notwithstanding 
the cavils of some of the commentators, is more cor- 
rectly printed than any other dramatic production of 
the time, with the exception perhaps of the folio 
edition of Ben Jonson’s Works in 1616, the passage 
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of which, through the press, there is good reason to 
believe he superintended*. Let any body compare 
the typographical execution of the folio of 1623 with 
that of any plays printed or reprinted between the 
years 1600 and 1630, and they will be aware of the 
laudable pains that must have been bestowed upon 
it. The present is not the place for entering farther 
into this point, and I will only take the opportunity 
of introducing one specimen of the manner in which 
the beauty of the genuine text of Shakespeare, as 
given in the folio of 1623, has been disfigured by 
modern attempts at emendation: this has not been 


' Some people have expressed surprise, if Ben Jonson were really the 
editor of the folio of his Works in 1616, that he did not include in it “ The 
Case is altered,” which was printed with his name on the title-page in 1609. 
Hence it might be conjectured, against the str ongest internal evidence, that 
the comedy was not in truth his, and the supposition is apparently sup- 
ported by the fact, that the Duke of Devonshire has in his library a copy 
of “ The Case is altered,” without Ben Jonson’s name in any part of it. 
However, it is, I think, quite certain, that Ben Jonson only meant to include 
in his folio, plays of which he was the sole author, and that he excluded 
“The Case is altered,” because some other dramatist (as may indeed be 
gathered from diversity of style,) aided him in its composition. He is 
known to have written various plays in partnership with Dekker, Porter, 
Chettle, and others, at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and in the be- 
ginning of that of her successor ; but, as he had not the sole authorship, nor 
probably the sole property in them, he omitted them when he printed his 
collected works. May not the same reason have induced the player-editors 
of the folio Shakespeare in 1623, to leave out various pieces in which he had 
been more or less concerned, and which he wrote in conjunction with other 
poets, according to the constant practice of the time? It is supposed with 
considerable plausibility that Shakespeare wrote part of Ben Jonson’s 
“Sejanus,” as originally played at the Globe in 1603 ; but, when the latter 
printed it as his own, he re-wrote the whole of what had been contributed 
by a “second pen,” and apologised for omitting what came from “ so happy 


@ genius.” 
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accomplished by absolutely adding or taking away 
anything, but by the non-cbservance of elisions and 
abbreviations, necessary to the metre, and frequent 
in the old copy. We take our specimen from “ All’s 
well that ends well,” act ii. sc. 1—the opening 
of a speech by Helena to the king of France, respect- 
ing her father: 
‘‘ The rather will I spare my praises towards him ; 

Knowing him is enough. On’s bed of death, 

Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one, 

Which, as the dearest issue of his practice, 


And of his old experience th’ only darling, 
He bade me store up.” 


Here we find no defective line, but all run regu- 
larly and musically, exactly as they are inserted in 
the first folio; but in the modern editions, we find 
the verse rendered lame and imperfect, by printing 
words at length which were meant to be elided: 
thus, “On’s bed of death,” is given “ On his bed of 
death,” and “ th’ only darling,” is lengthened out into 
“the only darling,” to the great offence of an acute 
and sensitive ear. 

To show how little attention has been paid to 
minor points of this description, we may adduce a 
passage from “The Taming of the Shrew,” (act. iii. 
sc. 2,) evidently a quotation of five short lines from 
a then popular ballad, which has hitherto been 
given as mere prose. It was the frequent custom 
of Shakespeare to make his low comic characters 
reply by some snatch of the kind, and the answer of 
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Biondello, after he has been quibbling with Baptista 
about the arrival of Petruchio in strange apparel and 
on horseback, is of this kind :— 


‘“‘ Nay, by Saint Jamy, 
I hold you a penny, 
A horse and a man 
Is more than one, 
And yet not many.” 


Some of the rhymes here are licentious, but not. 
more so than usual with scraps of ballads. Others 
are quoted in the course of the same comedy, of 
which no notice is taken. I do not refer to these 
omissions as matters of much consequence, but to 
prove the way in which very obvious points have 
been neglected. 

In order to render the present edition of Shakes- 
peare complete, it is intended to include the whole 
of his poems, which, like the plays, will be most 
accurately collated with the oldest and most authen- 
tic impressions. The “Venus and Adonis” will be 
printed from the quarto of 1593; the “ Lucrece” 
from the quarto of 1594; the “Sonnets” from the 
quarto of 1609, and “The Passionate Pilgrim” from 
the octavo of 1599, compared with the reprint of 
1612, omitting the poems by other authors, fraudu- 
lently inserted by the bookseller, to which it is ac- 
knowledged Shakespeare has no claim. 

I have some new evidence of his right to the 
rest in a manuscript of the time to which I before 
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referred, where the poems are inserted with Shakes- 
peare’s initials at the end; and I may take this 
opportunity of briefly showing how importantly this 
manuscript will assist us in understanding and ex- 
plaining hitherto disputed passages. Take, for ex- 
ample, the earliest stanza in a very well-known 
poem: we will give it first as it stands in the old 
printed copy, then we will state Malone’s proposed 
amendment, and finally, we will copy it from the 
manuscript to which W. S. is subscribed. 
** When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stall’d the deer that thou would’st strike, 
Let reason rule things worthy blame, 
As well as fancy partial might : 


Take counsel of some wiser head, 
Neither too young, nor yet unwed.” 


Malone discovered, from the defective rhyme, that 
“might” in the fourth line must be wrong, and find- 
ing “like” instead of it, in a contemporary manu- 
script, he altered one letter, and adopted tike, at the 
suggestion of Steevens, who, one might almost believe, 
was playing a trick upon his rival commentator’. 
Malone, therefore, would have the fourth line run, 


** As well as fancy, partial tike.” 


and so it standsin the text of the 21 vols. 8vo. Now, 
the manuscript before me removes the whole diffi- 


1 Malone printed it “ might” in his “ Supplement” 1780, vol. i. p. 726, and 
suggested that “ wight’? might possibly be the word : he afterwards adopted 
tike, in pursuance of the note by Steevens, which Malone had the simplicity 


to insert. 
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culty, and proves that a very small change indeed 
was necessary. We give the whole stanza from 
the manuscript, because there are other noticeable 
variations in it. 
‘“‘ When that thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stall’d the deer that thou wouldst strike, 
Let reason rule things worthy blame, 
As well as partial fancy like. 
Ask counsel of some other head, 


Neither unwise, nor yet unwed.” 


There cannot be a doubt that this is the true 
reading, and the printed copy was probably composed 
from a bad manuscript: the meaning of the third 
and fourth lines, of course, is that when a man has 
fixed upon a wife, he ought to let reason govern 
matters worthy reprehension, as well as allow partial 
fancy to like, or approve, his choice. This manuscript 
is valuable on another account, as it serves to settle 
Shakespeare’s right to the disputed Sonnet (also to 
be found in Griffin’s “ Fidessa,” 1596), commencing 
“Venus with Adonis sitting by her.” The initials 
W.S. are at the end of it, independently of the fact 
that it is better than any other sonnet in the volume 
published in Griffin’s name’. 


1 Griffin was a gross plagiary, and nearly all that is good in the 72 sonnets 
contained in “ Fidessa” may be traced to other authors. It has been said 
that Shakespeare copied his “balm of hurt minds” (Macbeth, act ii. se. 2) 


from the following by Griffin, and there certainly is a resemblance : 


“ Care-charmer sleep, sweet ease in restless misery, 
The captive’s liberty, and his freedom’s song : 
Balm of the bruised heart, man’s chief felicity, 
Brother of quiet death, when life is too, too long.” 


ERRORS IN “ LUCRECE.” oo 


The collation of the Sonnets (many of them un- 
questionably autobiographical, and others possibly 
written for third persons, a point of considerable 
interest which will be duly considered in its place), 
and of the “Venus and Adonis,” and “Lucrece,” 
will correct many defects which have been allowed 
to remain in the various re-impressions of them: 
beautiful as the poems are, no editor seems to have 
thought it necessary to compare the reprints with 
the originals. By way of illustration it may be 
worth while to notice two or three errors in 
“ Luerece.” ~The first occurs in the short dedication 
to Lord Southampton, where a word is omitted; a 
second is in the body of the poem, after Tarquin has 
quitted Lucrece, and she is left to her own reflec- 
tions. The original, as it is found in four copies 
which I have had an opportunity of consulting, is 
in these words: 


‘‘ Her house is sack’d, her quiet interrupted, 
Her mansion batter’d by the enemy ; 
Her sacred temple spotted, spoil’d, corrupted, 
Grossly engirt with daring infamy,” &c. 


It may be asserted that the whole beauty of this 


If “Macbeth” had been written sufficiently early, (and we do not know that it 
was not) we should not have had a moment’s hesitation in imputing the 
theft to Griffin, more particularly when we find, as is capable of distinct 
proof, that nearly all the rest of the quatrain above quoted is stolen from a 
sonnet by Daniel printed in 1592, and copied, among others, into the MS. 
under consideration. The coincidence between the “balm of hurt minds” 
of Shakespeare, and the “balm of the bruised heart” of Griffin, is worthy 


of remark. 


C 
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passage is absolutely ruined by the substitution of 
one word for another in the third line, which in 
Malone’s Shakespeare by Boswell, vol. xx. p. 173, 
runs thus :— 


‘“‘ Her sacred table spotted, spoil’d, corrupted,” &c. 


To talk of a “table” being “spotted, spoil’d, cor- 
rupted,” and “ grossly engirt with daring infamy” is 
merely ridiculous; and to answer that it is a mis- 
print is no excuse, since it inevitably leads to the 
corruption of all subsequent impressions, the text of 
which may be taken from this supposed authentic 
edition. A third instance is from nearer the con- 
clusion of the poem, when Collatine and Lucrece 
meet, after she has sent for him :— 


‘“* Both stood, like old acquaintance, in a trance, 
Met far from home, wondering each other’s chance.” 


The sense seems so plain that it is impossible to 
mistake it, yet by the substitution of du¢ for “both” 
in the first line, the couplet is rendered something 
like sheer nonsense. The blunder seems to have 
been first made in 1710! and to have been re- 
peated since in every reprint. It is impossible to 
account for some of the perversions of the text of 
which Malone (and after him Boswell) was guilty. Of 
this a proof occurs early in the poem, where, in the 

1 In the volume “printed for E. Curll,” appended to Rowe’s edition of 


Shakespeare. The errors in this edition are prodigious, and not a few of 
them found their way into later impressions. 
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edition of 1594, we meet with the following couplet 
at the conclusion of a stanza :— 


* And every one to rest themselves betake, 
Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds that wake.” 


The first line is not strictly grammatical, but Malone, 
in order to cure a slight defect in the first line, utterly 
spoiled the second, and printed them thus :—_ 


‘* And every one to rest himself betakes, 
Save thieves and cares and troubled minds that wakes,”’ 


Xx, e 
gravely telling us, in a note, that this is the reading £24(etieer si 
of the old quarto, and that the 8vo of 1600 has «<< velar? . y 
“themselves betake” and “wake,” when the fact is hed Hy 
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directly the reverse.’* He abandoned the true for a om if vA 
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spurious reading, and by a gross mistake passed off g 
the one for the other. I make no apology for this A fibegos 


particularity, because in my mind it relates to a point gee, ¥oeceOV0S 
of the greatest moment, and were I disposed to try the Lf _Maloree 
patience of the reader I might goa great deal farther ° 
on the subject of apparently wilful alterations. 
Steevens had the boldness to think and speak 
meanly of the minor poems of Shakespeare, and, in 
spite of this proof of his incompetence, the still 
greater boldness to comment upon his plays. Malone 


f 


seems to have looked upon the minor poems rather 

as a necessary “supplement” to his edition, than as 

a part of the work on which it was worth while to 

bestow much labour. On the other hand, I venture 

to think, that Shakespeare’s genius never shone 

forth with more intense brilliancy, his fancy never 
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sported with more playful vigour, and the philosophy 
of his mind never displayed its depth and power 
more remarkably than in these productions: if he 
had left nothing else behind him, he would have 
merited to be placed among the first and greatest 
poets of the world. 

Having stated all that I consider immediately 
necessary regarding the text of the projected edition 
of the Works of Shakespeare, it remains to say a 
few words of the notes which will accompany that 
text. The first care will be to make those notes as 
few and as concise as possible, so that the atten- 
tion of the reader is diverted from the author as 
rarely and as briefly as is consistent with a clear 
understanding of his words. The multiplication 
of notes, first committing a blunder, and then en- 
deavouring to correct it, is a most inconvenient 
evil attending the perusal of many of the editions 
of Shakespeare, and has often led the admirers 
of his writings to wish that they had never sustained 
the misfortune of comment and illustration. ‘The 
method an editor ought to pursue is clearly this :— 
to settle the true reading; then to form an accurate 
judgment whether that reading is intelligible; and 
thirdly, if a note be required, to say no more than 
is necessary. On these plain principles I have en- 
deavoured to proceed. Information upon temporary 
allusions, obsolete customs, and peculiar manners, 
will at times be wanted, but here also brevity and 
clearness will be studied. 
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The insertion of what are called parallel passages 
(frequently rather at right angles than parallel) will 
usually be avoided altogether, and will never be 
resorted to for the display of what Lord Bacon 
terms “ vain learning.” If the resemblance be strong 
and striking, and the meaning of Shakespeare 
thereby explained and illustrated, they may now and 
then be useful. I shall never avail myself of the 
assistance of predecessors without due acknowledg- 
ment, but the repetition of names at the conclusion 
of unimportant notes rather tends to confuse than 
to inform. The great purpose ought to be to permit 
the author to speak for himself: he usually speaks 
very intelligibly, and rarely needs any aid, excepting 
where some corruption of the text may be established 
or suspected. 

The introductory matter to each play will com- THOS 
monly be entirely new. Much information respect- plays. 
ing the origin of Shakespeare’s plots, as well as the 
performance of his dramas, has been acquired since 
the publication of Malone’s edition by Boswell, and 
it will be carefully collected, properly arranged, and 
placed perspicuously, but compendiously, before the 
reader, in order that he may be deficient in no 
point of knowledge, and that whenever a doubt arises, 
he may refer with confidence to our projected edition 
for the removal of it. 

Of late years a much wider range and more intel- Criticisms 


ete on Shake- 
lectual system of criticism upon Shakespeare has sgpeare. 
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been introduced; and at the head of this class of 
commentators on his spirit and poetry may be 
placed our countryman Coleridge. To a series of his 
Lectures on the productions of our great dramatist 
I first listened more than twenty years ago, taking 
and preserving notes of all that fell from him. 
Much depended with him upon the impulse of the 
moment, and what has been published since his 
death, sometimes gives but an outline of his thoughts 
and of the manner in which they were expressed. 
Of these I shall not omit to avail myself. What 
may have been well and justly said by German critics, 
especially by such men as Tieck, Schlegel, and Ulrici, 
will also be brought under the reader’s notice, taking 
care, however, not to obtrude the rhapsodical out- 
pourings of their extravagant and ignorant imitators, 
whether abroad or at home. 

This may be said to bring us to the point, in what 
succession the plays will be printed in our edition. 
Malone, Chalmers, Drake, and Dyce’, have all offered 
tables of the “ chronological order” in which they 
suppose Shakespeare wrote his various productions 
for the stage, but it is singular how rarely they 
agree; and although I have before me highly im- 
portant materials for the purpose, with which my 
predecessors were unacquainted, I confess my in- 
ability to settle more than a few points satisfac- 


1 See the Aldine edition of Shakespeare’s Poems, 12mo, 1832. The 
“ Chronology” is appended to a short but excellent “ Memoir” of the Poet. 
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torily. Let us take an instance, proving the uncer- 
tainty that attends such speculations—* Twelfth 
Night.” Tyrwhitt was of opinion that this comedy 
was not written until 1614, and Malone for some 
years thought so too; but he afterwards entirely 
altered his mind, and came to the conclusion, for 
various reasons which he assigns at large, that 
“Twelfth Night” was written in 1607. What is 
the fact? That at whatever period it came from 
the pen of Shakespeare, it was certainly acted at the 
Middle Temple Feast on the 2nd February, 1602. 
This is indisputable, (vide History of English Dra- 
matic Poetry and the Stage, vol. i. p. 327,) and it 
shows in the strongest light the utter futility of such 
conjectures. 

There are, it is true, some leading facts upon this Meres’ 
question, which do not admit of dispute. In 1598, pe 
as most readers of Shakespeare are aware, Francis 


Meres published his Palladis Tamia’, which con- 


1 In the Bibliographical and Critical Catalogue of the Library at Bridge- 
water House, (privately printed for Lord Francis Egerton, 4to, 1837) I 
suggested that Meres might possibly be the author of the anonymous col- 
lection of Epigrams and Satires published in 1598, under the title of 
“ Skialetheia, or a Shadow of Truth,” 8vo. I have since discovered that 
the name of the writer of that work is Edward Guilpin, who is known 
to bibliographers, by some commendatory verses before Markham’s 
“ Devereux,” 1597, &c. The fact is, that “ England’s Parnassus,” 8vo, 
1600, contains a variety of quotations subscribed “ Edw. Guilpin,” and 
all these are contained in “ Skialetheia.”” There cannot, therefore, be 
any doubt that “ Skialetheia” was his authorship. It contains much 
that is illustrative of the opinions, manners, and literature of the latter 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, and particular notices of Sidney, Spenser, 
Daniel, Drayton, Marston, Hall, &c. It is a work of extreme rarity as 
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tains a list of some of Shakespeare’s plays, then 
known either because they had been printed or 
acted: we shall insert the titles exactly as we find 
them in the work of Meres (Sign. O o 2), and in 
the order in which he places them. 


“‘ Gentlemen of Verona.”’ 
“¢ Errors.” 

‘* Love Labours Lost.” 

‘* Love Labours Won.” 
‘“* Midsummer Night Dream.” 
‘* Merchant of Venice.” 
‘‘ Richard the II.” 

** Richard the III.” 
“Henry the IV.” 

** King John.” 

** Titus Andronicus.”’ 

‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 


It is supposed that “ Love Labours Won” is not 
a lost drama, but “ AIl’s Well that ends Well” under 
a different title; the Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his 
acute and learned “ Dissertation on the Tempest,” 
contends that that drama, and not “ All’s Well that 
ends Well,” is the “Love Labours Won” of Meres; 
but Ido not concur in his view, though supported 
with ingenuity, among others, for a reason which 
will appear presently. Including “Love Labours 
Won,” Meres only supplies a list of about a third of 
the existing dramas of Shakespeare; yet he (who 


well as interest, and it is to be hoped that it may soon be re-printed 


by one of our Literary Societies. 
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was evidently well acquainted with our plays and 
poetry,) does not speak as if he had omitted any 
play produced before he published his Padladis 
Tamia’. He does not furnish us with the slightest 
means of knowing in what order these twelve (or 
thirteen, if we suppose that Meres includes both 
parts of “Henry IV.”) dramas appeared, unless we 
are to take it that he meant to enumerate them in 
that order. Therefore, although we are thus aware 
that they were known in 1598 as works by Shake- 
speare, we are still ignorant of the precise dates when 
they were produced. 

There is another authority with reference to some “England’s 
of these plays, which has never before been adduced. ag 
In 1600 came out “England’s Parnassus,” an octavo 
volume of more than 500 pages of extracts from plays 
and poems by various authors, and among them there 
are nearly 100 quotations to which the name or 
initials of Shakespeare are appended. Some blun- 
ders are certainly committed in these ascriptions, 
such as attributing a well-remembered passage in 


1 Meres makes no mention of “ Henry VI.,” although there is good ground 
for supposing that all the three parts under that title were among the earliest 
pieces from the pen of Shakespeare. “ The Taming of the Shrew” had like- 
wise, in all probability, been produced either in or soon after 1594, when the 
older “ Taming of a Shrew” was published, perhaps in consequence of the 
success at the theatre of Shakespeare’s improvement upon that story : never- 
theless, Meres omits it, and hence an inference may possibly be drawn, that 
he did not include “Henry VI.” nor “ The Taming of the Shrew” among 
Shakespeare’s plays, because our great dramatist was not alone concerned 


in the authorship of them. 
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“Richard II.” to Drayton', and two lines in the 
“Fairy Queen” to Shakespeare, but in general they 
are correct. Most of the extracts are from “ Venus 
and Adonis” and “Lucrece,” but others are from 
plays; and it is somewhat remarkable that no play 
is there quoted, that is not to be found in the list 
given by Meres. The plays are not named in 
“ Kngland’s Parnassus,” but by tracing the quotations 
I find them to be these :— 

“‘Love’s Labours Lost,” (quoted twice). 

“Henry IV. Part I.” (quoted twice). 

‘Richard IT.” (quoted five times). 

‘Richard ITT.” (quoted five times). 

“Romeo and Juliet,” (quoted eleven times). 
So that our list of extant plays in 1598, is not in- 
creased by the quotations made from them up to 
the year 1600. Hence we might possibly infer that 
between the publication of Palladis Tamia, in 
1598, and of “ England’s Parnassus,” in 1600, Shake- 
speare had not added to his stock of dramas. Pos- 
sibly, too, as “Henry IV. Part II.” is not cited in 
“ Kngland’s Parnassus,” it had not been brought out 
as early in 1600 as “ England’s Parnassus” came 
from the press, and Meres, in 1598, might only 
allude to the first part of that historical drama. 


1 ‘When Mr. T. Park reprinted “ England’s Parnassus” in “ Heliconia,”’ 
(3 vols. 4to, 1815,) he did not detect, or at all events did not point out, the 
mistake. He seems to have fancied that, 

* This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, ~ 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars,” &e. 
were lines by Michael Drayton. 
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With respect to two other plays, “Twelfth Night” 
and ‘* Othello,” we have distinct evidence that they 
were acted in 1602; the first, as already mentioned, 
at the Middle Temple, in February, and the second 
at Lord Keeper Egerton’s, at Harefield, in August. 
The latter circumstance is stated in my “ New Par- 
ticulars respecting Shakespeare and his Works,” 
p-. 08, on the authority of MS. family accounts pre- 
served at Bridgewater House. In the same tract 
the “Note-Book” of Dr. Forman is adduced, to 
prove that the four following plays were acted at 
the dates affixed to them. 


PNLACDell of. we ene cOth Anti, LOL. 
Cyquneline ts, © sere a. i LOLOror Loli. 
ssenardall ears keke oth ADM lols 
sc Wainter’s ale? Ps. selotheaMay,. LOLT. 


We have only spoken of seventeen, or, at most, 

eighteen plays, and these are all the dates that 

have hitherto been positively ascertained respecting 

the writing or acting of any of them; excepting, of 

course, as far as the printing of particular dramas 

affords proof that they had been previously brought 
upon the stage. I now come to some very interest- New ret 
ence on 


ing and decisive evidence with regard to others, the chrono- 
which has only been brought to light within the last °® 


1 In “ New Particulars,” &c. reasons are given for thinking that this was 
another play on the events of the reign of Richard II., not the work of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Amyot suggested, and argued with great ingenuity, that 
it was possibly a first part of “ Richard II.,” which Shakespeare may have 
written, but which has not come down to us. (See his Letter upon this point 
in “ New Particulars,” &c. p. 16.) 
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few months. The precise nature of it, and the de- 
pository where it was discovered, will be stated in 
detail in the introductions to the plays themselves, 
when we come to print them: in the meantime I 
may mention, that I shall be able to show most 
indisputably, that the subsequent plays by Shake- 
speare, his name being given in connection with the 
titles, were represented at court at the dates here- 
under specified :— 


‘ Othello,” performed on the Ist Nov. 1604. 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” performed on the Sunday 
after Nov. 1, 1604. 

‘* Measure for Measure,” performed on St. Stephen’s Night, 1604. 

** The Comedy of Errors,” performed on Innocents’ Night, 1604. 

‘* Love’s Labours Lost,’”’ performed between the 1st and 6th 
January, 1605. 

‘Henry the Fifth,” performed on the 7th January, 1605. 

“The Merchant of Venice,” performed on Shrove-Sunday, 
and again on Shrove-Tuesday, 1605. 

‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,” performed on the 5th November, 1611. 

‘“‘ The Tempest,” performed on Hallowmas Night, 1611. 


This evidence, unknown to those who have 
hitherto written on the works and life of Shake- 
speare, establishes in the first place that some of his 
earliest pieces were performed at court as late as 
1604.and 1605, such as his “ Comedy of Errors,” 
“ Love’s Labours Lost,” and “ Merchant of Venice,” 
all three of which, as we have seen on the authority 
of Meres, had been produced before 1598. “The 
Merchant of Venice” was so much liked by the 
king in 1605, that having been first played on 
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Shrove-Sunday, it was repeated “ by command” the 
next day but one. Othello, we have shown, was in 
existence more than two years anterior to Noy. 1604. 
It is supposed by Malone, that “Henry V.” may 
have been written in 1599, “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” in 1601, and “ Measure for Measure” in 
1603: the last might therefore be nearly a new play 
on St. Stephen’s night, 1604; but the two first could 
hardly have been recommended for performance at 
court, by the fact that they were enjoying their first 
run of popularity at a public theatre. It seems pro- 
bable that “The Winter’s Tale,” and “The Tempest,” 
were sufficient novelties, and sufficient favourites with 
the public in 1611, to be selected on this account. 
Forman had seen “The Winter’s Tale” at the Globe 
Theatre on the 15th May preceding the performance 
of it at court, and Malone was of opinion that “ The 
Tempest” was a new play in 1611. Under the un- 
certainty attending this part of the subject, it may 
however be urged, that not one of the nine plays 
above enumerated was chosen for representation at 
court, because it was new and popular. James I. had 
not been long on the throne in 1605, and had not, 
therefore, seen many of the older plays which had 
been acted before Queen Elizabeth: the case was 
somewhat different in 1611, and then the old custom 
of selecting plays for performance at court, which 
were suggested by their success at the public 
theatres, might be revived, because the king had 
by that time seen most of the old stock-plays. 


Henslowe’s 
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What, then, is the conclusion at which I am dis- 
posed to arrive founded upon the preceding informa- 
tion ?—that although we have at present many lights 
upon the question of chronology, which formerly did 
not exist, yet we cannot even now make more than 
a plausible conjecture as to the earliest dates of most 
of Shakespeare’s plays. In thirteen instances we 
know when they were performed, but not whether 
they were then performed for the first time, so that 
no criterion as to the period when they were written 
can well be more uncertain. I once thought that 
Fienslowe’s MS. Diary might afford some clue to 
guide us. Under the years 1594 and 1595 we 
there meet with the following names of plays, which 
resemble the titles of some of Shakespeare’s known 
or imputed works—“ Hamlet,”—“ The Taming of a 
Shrew,”—* Andronicus,”—* The Venetian Comedy,” 
—“ Palamon and Arcite,”—* Cesar and Pompey,” — 
“ Antony and Vallea,”—“ The second part of Ceesar,” 
—“Harry the 5th,” and “Troy;” but with respect 
to some of them, there is good reason to believe that 
they were old plays upon subjects Shakespeare after- 
wards adopted, and we may be disposed to presume 
the same of the rest. Upon this point, nevertheless, 
we may be entirely mistaken. Under the date of 
22nd May, 1602, we learn on similar authority, that 
Webster, Middleton, and other poets were engaged 
in writing a tragedy called “Czsar’s Fall,” (not 
noticed by Malone,) and that in September of the 
same year Henry Chettle was preparing a comedy 
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under the title of “ Robin Good-fellow” (also omitted 
by Malone); and we might infer that Webster and 
his play-partners, as well as Chettle, were induced 


to take up these subjects, either by the success of 
“ Julius Cesar,” and “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
or by hearing that Shakespeare was employed upon 
them; but with respect to the last, we know that it 
was in existence in 1598. Malone discovered in 
Henslowe’s Diary several entries regarding a “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” by Dekker and Chettle, in April 1599 ; 
but we do not know that those dramatists were not 
then composing additions or alterations to Shake- 
speare’s play with the same title, or they might even 
be writing a rival play, to compete with that by 
Shakespeare. All these must continue mere mat- 
ters of speculation, especially when we find that in 
June 1602 Ben Jonson was preparing a historical 
drama upon the events of the reign of Richard TEL; 
although Shakespeare had written a play upon the 
same subject, which was printed five years before, 
and which long continued, as we have every reason 
to believe, extremely popular. 
As to about half the dramas of our great dramatist, Order of 

we are totally destitute of anything approaching phe 
distinct information when they were first acted, 


much more when they were first written. Of 
six and thirty plays, only seventeen were published 
during Shakespeare’s life: “Othello” came from the 
press in 1622; and the rest (with the exception 
of “Pericles,”) were printed for the first time in 
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the folio of 1623. “Pericles,” printed in quarto 
in 1609, was not inserted in that edition, for rea- 
sons to be assigned when I come to speak sepa- 
rately of that drama. The folio of 1623 was 
arranged, as far as we can now ascertain, by 
Tfeminge and Condell, Shakespeare’s fellow-actors, 
who doubtless had performed in most of the plays, 
which are inserted in the volume under the three 
heads of “ Comedies,” “ Histories,” and “ Tragedies.” 
The player-editors were, most likely, generally, if 
not particularly acquainted with the periods when 
the pieces were originally produced on the stage, 
yet they obviously made no arrangement as to dates; 
and under the uncertainty which must unavoidably 
belong to any conjectural classification of the kind, 
I have thought that we could not do better than 
adopt the course pursued in 1623, so near to the 
time when Shakespeare was living, and when the 
matter must have been fresh in the recollection of 
many'. Any opinion depending upon a comparison 


* Each division of “ Comedies,” “ Histories,” and “ Tragedies,” is sepa- 
rately paged in the folio of 1623. The “ Comedies” occupy 303 pages, the 
back of p. 303 being left blank. The “ Histories” fill 232 pages, after which 
follows “ Troilus and Cressida,” which is unpaged, excepting that the second 
leaf is marked 79 and 80. In the “ Tragedies,” the last page appears to be 
993, but this is a misprint for 393, and in the course of this portion of the 
volume an error of 100 pages is committed, 156 being followed by 257, and 
so on to the end. From the circumstances that “ Troilus and Cressida” is 
unpaged, and that the title is not found in the “ Catalogue” at the com- 
mencement of the volume, it has been supposed that it was originally 
omitted, and was added to the collectién as an after-thought ; but the 
work obviously went through the hands of more than one printer, and in 
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of the earlier with the later style of Shakespeare, 
the reader will be able to form for himself, and all 
the ascertained facts, which may serve to aid him in 
any inquiry of the kind, will be carefully given at the 
commencement of each play’. 


The biography of Shakespeare, and the relations ee 
subsisting between him and his contemporaries, will peare. 
form an important portion of our first volume. In 
order to render it as complete and perfect as possible, 

I shall resort to no second-hand authorities, but shall 
examine the original sources of information, from the 
register of his baptism to the proof of his will. Of late 
years, and even within the last few months, many 


new facts, of great interest with reference to Shake- 


speare’s life and residence in London, have been 
brought to light; and we shall of course take care 
that none of them, however minute, are omitted. 
Some points of the history of our great dramatist 


this way the mistake might have been occasioned, without supposing 
Heminge and Condell ignorant of the fact, that “Troilus and Cressida ” 
(printed in 1609 with Shakespeare’s name on the title-page) ought to be 
included. 

* Malone sometimes adopted a very loose mode of reasoning when he 
wanted to establish a point. He wished to show that “ Henry V.” was pro- 
duced by the poet in 1598, and he found two lines in Daniel’s “ Civil Wars,” 
printed in 1595, which strongly resemble a passage in “Henry V. :” hence 
he concluded that the play was not written before 1596, as Shakespeare 
could not earlier have borrowed from Daniel. But Daniel was much more 
likely to borrow from Shakespeare, than Shakespeare from Daniel ; and if 


Daniel did borrow two lines from Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.” it must have 


been written before Daniel published his “ Civil Wars” in 1595. I only 
adduce this circumstance as a proof how little reliance is to be placed upon 


conjectures so supported. 


D 
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must still rest upon reasoning and conjecture, but 
not a few particulars, which in the time of Malone 
were mere matters of speculation, have since been 
distinctly ascertained. Although Malone went on, 
nearly to the day of his death, collecting such 
materials as he could procure, he never (as far as 
any printed evidence remains to us) was able to 
add anything important to his previous stock of in- 
formation, and expired, leaving the biography of 
Shakespeare to be completed by Boswell, from the 
scattered papers which devolved into his hands. 

The “ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,” the contempo- 
rary of our great dramatist, recently printed for the 
Shakespeare Society, supply evidence that Malone 
did not make use of much curious information long 
in his hands, derived from original papers formerly 
belonging to the actor-founder of Dulwich College ; 
and it may be stated with confidence, that more 
particulars for an accurate biography of Shakespeare 
have been procured since the death of Malone, than 
he was able to accumulate. We have now the 
exact date of the bond given anterior to his marriage 
in 1582: and although we cannot positively fix the 
year of his arrival in London, we can show that he 
had risen to considerable eminence in his profession 
as early as 1589. In 1592 we find him exciting the 
jealousy of rival dramatists, and in 1596 a very pro- 
minent member of the company acting at the Black- 
friars Theatre, continuing to advance in rank and 
importance in connexion with the stage, until, at the 
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accession of James I., he was one of the leaders of 
the company which the king took into his pay and 
employment. Thus we are able to trace his progress 
to the year 1604, the latest date at which his name 
is any where introduced as an actor, and about which 
time he no doubt quitted the stage. He occupied a 
good house in Southwark in 1608, and his final re- 
tirement from London to his native town may now 
be stated with more certainty than.ever to have 
occurred in 1612. In April of that year Edward 
Alleyn became the purchaser of considerable pro- 
perty in the precinct of the Blackfriars, including 
either the whole or a large share of the theatre, and 
there is sufficient ground for believing that this had 
been the property of Shakespeare, and that, he dis- 
posed of it to Alleyn just before he withdrew to 
Stratford, and ceased to have any connexion with 
dramatic affairs in the metropolis or elsewhere. We 
shall also be able to show in satisfactory detail his 
gradual acquisition of wealth, and the public and 
private patronage he enjoyed. 

In order that nothing may be wanting to the com- Opens 
pleteness of the undertaking, I shall introduce the and drama. 
biography of our great poet by a succinct history 
of the origin, rise, and progress of dramatic perform- 
ances in this country, that every reader may be 
acquainted with the precise condition of our stage 
and its poetry, at the time when Shakespeare first 
became connected with it. This part of the subject 
will necessarily embrace notices of his immediate 
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predecessors and contemporaries, regarding whom I 
shall have to offer much that will be new and in- 
teresting to the philologist, the antiquary, and the 
general reader. The object is to include in eight 
volumes octavo as faultless a text of Shakespeare’s 
plays and poems as can be established, accompanied 
by everything necessary to a full understanding of 
his works, and a just estimate of his character. 

In conclusion I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
state, that it was the intention of some members of 
the Council of the Shakespeare Society to recom- 
mend that an edition of the Works of our great 
dramatist should be issued under the sanction of that 
body; but as soon as they learnt that a proposal of 
the kind had been made to me, they most hand- 
somely relinquished their design. They knew during 
how many years I had been preparing such a publi- 
cation, and they were willing to believe that to allow 
me to proceed with it would accomplish, in several 
important respects, the object they had in view. 
They, and other literary and antiquarian friends, have 
likewise promptly tendered such assistance as cannot 
fail to be most valuable in completing the under- 
taking. With the individual responsibility attending 
it, T am, nevertheless, most deeply impressed. 


THE END. 


Grupert & Rivineton, Printers, St. John’s Square, London. 
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PREFACE, 


Tuts treatise on the old ballad of the Jovial Hunter of 
Bromsgrove, and on. Horne the Hunter, and Robin Hood, 
forms part of the materials for the proposed second edition 
of my little work on the Ancient British, Roman, and 
Saxon Antiquities of Worcestershire; but I am induced 
first to give it in this separate form, in the hope that it 
may elicit some further information relative to the interest- 
ing legend in question. 


JABEZ ALLIES. 


LowER WIck, NEAR WORCESTER, 


Jan. 307TH, 1845. 


ON 
THE JOVIAL HUNTER 
OF BROMSGROVE, 


ALOE Nak jal bigki a) EWN IE... 


AND 


ROBIN HOOD. 


In the introduction to “The First Sketch of Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 
I'.R.S., &c., and published in 1842, by the Shakespeare 
Society, Mr. Halliwell, in pages 31 and 32, states as follows :— 


“It is a singular fact, that no allusion to the legend of 
Horne the Hunter, as he is called in the following sketch, has 
ever been discovered in any other writer. We are entirely 
ignorant of the date of the legend. In a manuscript, however, 
of the time of Henry VIII., in the British Museum, I find 
‘ Rycharde Horne, yeoman,’ among ‘ the names of the hunters 
whiche be examyned and have confessed’ for hunting in his 
Majesty’s forests. Is it improbable to suppose that this was the 
person to whom the tale related by Mistress Page alludes? 
She speaks of him as no very ancient personage :—‘ Oft have 
you heard since Horne the Hunter died.’ Connected as the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ certainly is with the historical 
plays, the manners and language throughout are those of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth ; and it is only convicting our great 
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dramatist of an additional anachronism to those already well 
known of a similar character, in attributing to him the intro- 
duction of a tale of the time of Henry VIII. into a play 
supposed to belong to the commencement of the fifteenth 
century.” 


Upon perusing the above-mentioned work, I wrote to 
Mr. Halliwell, stating that I recollected a ballad used to be 
sung in my juvenile days, which might possibly have reference 
to the legend of Horne the Hunter, but that I could only 
remember the last verse of it, as follows :— 


“‘In Bromsgrove Church his corpse doth lie— 
Why winded his horn the hunter ? 
Because there was a wild boar nigh, 
And as he was a jovial hunter.” 


This led me, at Mr. Halliwell’s request, to make con- 
siderable search after the ballad; and at length I ascertained, 
from a working carpenter, of the name of John Cole, who 
lives in the London Road, near Worcester, that he used to 
hear an old man sing it about fifty years ago; and he stated 
that the burden of the song was as follows, namely, ‘that the 
district about Bromsgrove was, in days of yore, principally 
covered with wood, and was much infested by a wild boar, 
who was the terror of the neighbourhood. ‘That the Jovial 
Hunter, upon a wild lady, or witch, appearing to him, deter- 
mined to destroy the boar. That he proceeded to the attack 
by first winding three blasts, east, west, north, and south; 
with his horn,* which, the boar hearing, he prepared for the 
encounter by first whetting his tusks between his fore feet. 
That after a long and desperate battle the boar fell dead at 
the feet of his antagonist ; and thereupon the wild lady again 
appeared to the Jovial Hunter, in great anger, and charged 


* This brought to my remembrance the two following lines of the 
ballad :— 


‘« He blew a blast east, west, north, and south, 
’ For as he was a jovial hunter.’’ 
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him with having killed her pretty spotted pig. The only 
lines Cole could recollect are as follow :— 


“Oh! lady, oh! lady, what bring’st thou here— 
Wind went his horn, as a hunter ; 
Thee blow another blast, and he'll soon come to thee, 
As thou art a jovial hunter. 


*«‘ He whetted his tusks as he came along— 
Wind went his horn, as a hunter ;” 


And Cole concluded his narrative by saying that Bromsgrove 
was, from the above-mentioned circumstance, formerly called 
Boar’s Grove. This name, however, appears to have beena 
fiction to suit. the legend, as it is called Bremesgrave in 
Domesday Book; but there is a place by Shepley Heath, 
near Bromsgrove town, called Burcot,* which is said to be 
a corruption of Boarcot; and an old story has been handed 
down in the district, that the devil kept a pack of hounds 
at Hales Owen, (vulgo, Hell’s Own,) and that he and his 
huntsman, ‘‘ Harry-ca-nab,” used, riding on wild bulls, to 
hunt the wild boars on Bromsgrove Lickey. 

Shortly after obtaining the information from Cole, a gentle- 
man, whom J had requested to make some enquiries after the 
ballad, brought me the following lines, which he said he took 
down in writing as a man of the name of Benjamin Brown, 
of Upper Wick, repeated them to him :— 


I. 


“Sir Robert Bolton had three sons— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
And one of them was called Sir Ryalas, 
For he was a jovial hunter. 


II. 
‘¢ He rang’d all round, down by the wood side— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
Till up in the top of a tree a gay lady he spy’d, 
For he was a jovial hunter. 
* There is also a place called Boreley, in the neighbouring parish 


of Ombersley. 
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Ill. 


“Oh! what doth thou mean, fair lady, said he— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter; 
Oh! the wild boar has killed my Lord and his men thirty, 
As thou be’st a jovial hunter. 


IV 


“Oh! what shall I do, this wild boar to see— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
Oh! thee blow a blast, and he’ll come unto thee, 
As thou be’st a jovial hunter. 


Ve 


“Then he blow’d a blast full north, east, west, and south, _ 


For he was a jovial hunter ; 
And the wild boar heard him full into his den, 
As he was a jovial hunter. 


VI. 
‘* Then he made the best of his speed unto him, 
x * * * * * 
* * * x * * 


To Sir Ryalas, the jovial hunter. 


VII. 


“Then the wild boar, being so stout and so strong— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
He thrash’d down the trees as he came along, 
To Sir Ryalas, the jovial hunter. 


Vill. 


“Oh! what dost thou want of me, the wild boar, said he— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter; 
Oh! I think in my heart I can do enough for thee, 
For I am a jovial hunter. 


ox 


‘* Then they fought four hours in a long summer’s day— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter; __ 
Till the wild boar fain would have gotten away 
From Sir Ryalas, the jovial hunter. 
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X. 


‘* Then Sir Ryalas draw’d his broad sword with might— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
And he fairly cut his head off quite, 
For he was a jovial hunter. 


XI. 


“Then out of the wood the wild woman flew— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
Oh! thou hast killed my pretty spotted pig, 
As thou be’st a jovial hunter. 


XII. 


‘* There are three things I do demand of thee— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
It’s thy horn, and thy hound, and thy gay lady, 
As thou be’st a jovial hunter. 


XIII. 


“If these three things thou dost demand of me, 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
It’s just as my sword and thy neck can agree, 
For I am a jovial hunter. 


XIV. 


*¢ Then into his locks the wild woman flew— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
Till she thought in her heart she had torn him through, 
As he was a jovial hunter. 


XV. 


“Then Sir Ryalas draw’d his broad sword again— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
And he fairly split her head in twain, 
For he was a jovial hunter. 


XVI. 


‘* In Bromsgrove Church they both do lie— 
Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
There the wild boar’s head is pictur’d by 
Sir Ryalas, the jovial hunter.” 
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Brown afterwards sang, and also repeated the ballad to me ; 
and I found the copy to be quite correct. He said he could 
neither read nor write, and that he learnt the ballad by 
frequently hearing a countryman sing it about thirty-five 
years ago. 

It will be observed that the sixth verse of it consists of 
only two lines; and I have little doubt but that the two last 
lines mentioned by Cole belong to this verse, and that it 
should stand thus :— 


«Then he made the best of his speed unto him— 
Wind went his horn, as a hunter ; 
And whetted his tusks as he came along 
To Sir Ryalas, the jovial hunter.” 


Brown also said that Bromsgrove was formerly called 
Boar’s Grove. 

Sometime after this Cole brought me another version of 
the ballad, which he said he wrote down as a person of 
the name of Oseman, of Hartlebury, repeated it to him, and 
which is as follows :— 


j. 


‘«¢ As I went up one brook one brook— 

Well wind the horn, good hunter ; 

I saw a fair maiden sit on a tree top, 
As thou art the jovial hunter. 


if 


<T gaid, fair maiden, what brings you here P— 
Well wind the horn, good hunter ; 
It is the wild boar that has drove me here, 
As thou art the jovial hunter. 


III. 
‘© ]T wish I could that wild boar see— 
Well wind the horn, good hunter, 
And the wild boar soon will come.to thee, 
As thou art the jovial hunter. 
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IV. 


“« Then he put his horn unto his mouth— 
Well wind the horn, good hunter ; 
And he blow’d both east, west, north, and south, 
As he was the jovial hunter. 


Vv. 


‘* The wild boar hearing it into his den— 
Well wind the horn, good hunter ; 
He whetted his tusks, for to make them strong, 
And he cut down the oak and the ash as he came along, 
For to meet with the jovial hunter. 


MAR 


“They fought five hours one long summer’s day— 
Well wind the horn, good hunter ; 
Till the wild boar he yell’d, and he’d fain run away, 
And away from the jovial hunter. 


VII. 


“Oh! then he cut his head clean off !— 
Well wind the horn, good hunter ; 
Then there came an old lady running out of the wood, 
Saying, you have killed my pretty, my pretty spotted pig, 
As thou art the jovial hunter. 


VIII. 


“Then at him, this old lady, she did go— 
Well wind the horn, good hunter ; 
And he clove her from the top of her head to her toe, 
As he was the jovial hunter. 


IX. 


‘In Bromsgrove churchyard this old lady lies— 
Well wind the horn, good hunter ; 
And the face of the boar’s head there is drawn by, 
That was killed by the jovial hunter.” 


The only further evidence I obtained relative to the ballad, 
was from Mr. Maund, of Bromsgrove, (the author of “The 
Botanic Garden,”) who, in answer to a letter I wrote to him 
upon the subject, stated that he had met with a person who 
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once knew the ballad, but could only recollect the following 


lines :— 
“¢ Sir Rackabello had three sons— 


Wind well your horn, brave hunter ; 
Sir Ryalash was one of these, 
And he was a jovial hunter.” 


It appears pretty evident, from the variations in the different 
extracts and accounts I have given, that there must have been 
several versions of this legend. 

Upon an examination of these ballads, the first question is, 
whether the Windsor legend and the Bromsgrove legend at 
all refer to the same person, or at least to persons of the 
same family. Now, what led me at first to suppose that they 
do, is the constant reiteration of the words Horne and hunter 
in the ballad; but as the Bromsgrove legend makes no allusion 
to the story of the stag’s horned ghost, the evidence, therefore, 
is not sufficiently strong to found an argument upon. There 
are, however, some slight circumstances which will be noticed 
upon the point in the course of the enquiry as to who the 
Jovial Hunter* was; and it may be further remarked here, 
that Shakespeare appears to have had an eye to his native 
place, and the surrounding country, in many of the names and 
characters set forth in the ‘“‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
For instance, Justice Shallow is quite native; and it is said 
that part of Sir John Falstaff’s character was borrowed 
from a townsman of Stratford.- The names “ Ford” and 
‘* Brooke” also savour of the Avon and its tributaries, and 
Ford’s assumed name (which is “ Brooke” in the Sketch) is 
‘‘Broom” in the folio edition; and this latter name may 
have been borrowed from the place adjacent to Stratford, 
called Beggarly Broom,} and the name “ Rugby” from the 
neighbouring town of that name. 

* I have no means of knowing what the title to the Bromsgrove 
ballad was: Cole said he thought it was the ‘‘ Jovial Hunter,” and I 
have assumed it to be so. 

tT See the Rev. Wm. Harness’s Shakespeare, page 23 of the Life; 


and Reed’s Shakespeare, vol. i., page 130. 
{ Harness, page 9 of the Life. 
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The Sketch of the play says nothing about Herne’s oak in 
Windsor Forest, nor that his spirit blasted that tree, nor that 
he was ‘‘sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest.” All 
this may have been added by Shakespeare in the amended 
play, to give more local interest to it for a Windsor or Metro- 
politan audience; and if the play really was written pursuant 
to the desire of Queen Elizabeth, that is another reason why 
the poet would assign the scene at Windsor.* 


It appears, as before stated, that Rycharde Horne (yeoman) 
temp. Henry VIII., was not appointed huntsman for any 
particular forest; and as Bromsgrove was situated in a 
Royal forest-- as well as Windsor, he may have belonged 
either to the former or to the Jatter, or to both. But still 
the question is, (although his name strongly favours his 
claim,) whether, in point of time, or rank, or notoriety, he 
was the ‘‘ Horne the Hunter” who has been so celebrated by 
the immortal bard. The next question is, what was there so 
notorious in the history of Horne the Hunter as to have 
caused the remarkable legend about the stag’s horned ghost ? 
In Mistress Page’s speech, as set forth in page 40 of the 
“Sketch of the Merry Wives of Windsor,” she says— 


« Oft haue you heard since Horne the Hunter dyed, 
That women, to affright their litle children, 
Ses that he walkes in shape of a great stagge. 
Now for that Falstaffe hath bene so deceiued, 
As that he dares not venture to the house, 
Weele send him word to meet vs in the field, 
Disguised like Horne, with huge horns on his head, 
The houre shalbe iust betweene twelue and one.” 


* « Malone supposes that Shakespeare chose Windsor for the scene 
of Falstaff’s love frolics upon reading the subjoined passage in 
‘Westward for Smelts:—‘In Windsor, not long agoe, dwelt a 
sumpterman, who had to wife a very faire but wanton creature, over 
whom, not without cause, he was something jealous ; yet had he never 
any proof of her inconstancy.’””—See Wheeler’s Shakespeare, page 886. 

+ See Nash’s History of Worcestershire, vol. i., Introduction, page 
66; and vol. ii., Appendix, pages 107 and 108. 
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And Mr. Halliwell’s note on the words— 

“ With huge horns on his head,” 
is as follows:—‘‘ Can a pun be intended here on the name 
of Horne ?”* 

Now, it is not unlikely that the particular shape that the 
ghost was said to assume was invented to suit either the name 
(whether real or acquired) or the occupation of Horne the 
Hunter, but still we are quite in the dark as to Horne’s crimes ~ 
or misfortunes, whichever they were,} that caused such a 
dreadful legend to be attached to him. If it was for his 
crimes, they must have been of no ordinary character; and if 
it was on account of his having been the victim of tyranny, 
such tyranny must have been of so black a dye as to have 
caused a sympathizing public particularly to mark his fate by 
representing that his ghost was like 


“‘ Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge.” 
p 


Shakespeare gave the legend more fully in the amended 
play, as follows :— 


‘* Mrs. Page.—There is an old tale goes, that Hernet the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns ; 
And there he blasts the tree, and takes§ the cattle ; 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 


* See page 72 of the Sketch. 

+ The following passage upon the subject is extracted from Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh Journal for January, 1844, page 54:—** Herne’s oak, 
in Windsor Park, has been immortalized by Shakspeare, and the 
remains of its trunk were lately twenty-four feet in circumference. 
Herne was a keeper in the forest some time before the reign of 
Elizabeth ; he hanged himself on the oak, from the dread of being 
disgraced for some offence which he had committed, and his ghost was 
believed to haunt the spot.” This is quoted from Loudon’s “ Arbore- 
tum Britannicum.” The story of the suicide appears to be inferred 
from the legend itself, it being supposed that the spirits of those who 
hung themselves haunted and blasted the trees whereon the crime was 
committed. 

t It is Horne in the Sketch. 

§ “Strikes.” 
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In a most hideous and dreadful manner : 

You have heard of such a spirit ; and well you know, 
The superstitious idle-headed eld* 

Received, and did deliver to our age 

This tale of Herne the Hunter for a truth. 


“* Page.—Why, yet there want not many, that do fear 
In deep of night, to walk by this Herne’s oak : 
But what of this? 


“Mrs. Ford.— Marry, this is our device; 
That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguised like Herne, with huge horns on his head.’ t 


Upon perusing the above passage, the question is, whether 
the poet has not thereby removed that supposed modernness of 
the Windsor legend which might be drawn from the Sketch 
of the play, as noticed by Mr. Halliwell, or whether we are 
to rely rather upon the Sketch than upon the more full account 
in this respect. . 

Brown, in his account of the ballad, said he understood 
that the picture of the boar’s head was still to be seen in 
Bromsgrove Church. Now this, most probably, referred to 
the crest to the coat of arms of the Stafford family, which is 
in that church ; for Dr. Nash, in his account of Bromsgrove, 
vol. i., page 156, has given the pedigree of this family from 
the time of Edward I. to Henry VIII., and also a quotation 
from Habingdon, relative to an alabaster monument which was 
in the chancel, but which is now in the body of Bromsgrove 
Church, of Sir Humphrey Stafford, of Grafton, Knight, and 
Eleanor,} his wife, with the family coat of arms, and a boar’s 
head for a crest upon a helmet, and states that he was 
slain by Jack Cade, 28 Henry VI., 1450,§ and that his son 
and heir, Sir Humphrey Stafford, of Grafton, Knight, was 

* «Qld age.” 

t See Wheeler’s Shakespeare. 

+ The Doctor, in his narrative and pedigree, has described her as 
‘‘Eleanor;” but under his picture of the monument. she is called 
Elizabeth. Now, this Sir Humphrey’s mother was Elizabeth and 


hence, perhaps, the mistake arose. 
§ At Seven Oake. 
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attainted and executed 1 Henry VII., 1485, at Tyburn, and 
adds, “a report prevailed that Humphrey Stafford was 
drawn upon a hurdle from the Forgate, or North Gate of 
Worcester, to the Cross, and there put to death; but this 
was without foundation.”* 

The Doctor mentions the coats of arms of several other 
families who were buried in Bromsgrove Church; but the 
coat in question is the only one which contains either a boar’s 
head or a boar. | 

In August, 1844, I visited the Stafford monument. It 
lies in the north-east corner of the northern aisle of the 
church,f behind the tomb of Sir John Talbot, Knight,f and 
his two wives. It isa fine piece of sculpture, and the net-work 
head dress of Eleanor is considered as remarkable. The 
figure of the boar’s head still lies down under the head of Sir 
Humphrey; and the sexton then assured me that there was 
no other representation of a boar’s head or boar either in the 
church or churchyard. 

The next question is, whether the Jovial Hunter was not 
one of the Stafford family? Now, it is possible that such 
family may have taken the boar’s head as a crest from some 
great feat done by one of them in killing a wild boar; or the 
legend about the boar may have been either an old story 
engrafted upon or a fiction founded upon the crest of that 
family. A circumstance of the latter kind did occur with 
respect to the tomb of Sir Ralf Wysham, in Woodmanton 
Chapel, in Clifton-upon-Teme Church, which is a raised 
monument, representing a recumbent cross-legged Knight in 
armour, in a tabard, with a lion at his feet ;§ and the pea- 
santry to this day will have it that as he was one day 


* « Appendix to Hales.” 

+ It is said that on account of some contemplated alterations this 
tomb is to be removed to the tower of the church; but it is to be 
hoped that it will be allowed to rest where it is, unless it is very 
carefully removed, and also well protected from injury. 

t He died 10th Sept., 1550. 


§ See Nash, vol. i., page 249. 
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walking, with his dog, from Woodmanton* to Clifton, he fell 
down dead, and that he was found lying all along upon his 
back, with his legs crossed, and his faithful dog+ crouching 
at his feet. 

With respect to the other point, whether it was an old 
story engrafted upon the crest of the Stafford family, it will 
be observed that Oseman’s ballad, which begins ‘‘ As I went 
up one brook,” says nothing about the Boltons; and as that 
ballad is much more simple in its construction than the other, 
it is probably the most ancient; and if so, the engrafting must 
have taken place, for both ballads are based upon the same 
adventure. 

Under all the circumstances, it appears not unlikely that Sir 
Humphrey Stafford (the 2nd), whose tomb is in Bromsgrove 
Church as before stated, either was or was represented to have 
been the Jovial Hunter, for the following reasons, namely, 
Sir Ralph Stafford, of Grafton, Knight, had three sons by 
his wife Maud; and their eldest son Sir Humphrey (the Ist) 
had three sons by his wife Elizabeth; and their son Sir 
Humphrey (the 2nd) had three sons by his wife Eleanor ; 
therefore, so far, either of them exactly agrees with the 
ballad; and it is remarkable that they also agree with the 
proper time of Horne the Hunter, namely, in the time of the 
historical plays of Henry IV. and Henry V.; for Sir Ralph 
was married 49th Edward III., 1374, and Sir Humphrey (the 
Ist), who would answer to Sir Robert Bolton or Sir Racka- 
bello, died 7th Henry V., 1418, the very period of the 
historical plays; and Sir Humphrey (the 2nd), who would 
answer to Sir Ryalas, Sir Ryalash, or the Jovial Hunter, was 


* I cannot ascertain the exact time in which Sir Ralf lived. The 
knightly family of the Wyshams held the manor of Clifton, and 
were seated at Woodmanton between the reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward III. See Nash, vol. i., pages 242-249. Sometime afterwards 
Woodmanton was possessed by the Callowhills, of Tedstone Dela- 
mere ; and it is now the property of the Cowcher family, and has 
been so ever since the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 


+ It certainly is as much like a dog as a lion on the tomb. 
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killed in 1450; and Sir Humphrey (the 3rd) was executed at 
Tyburn, in 1485, as before stated.* 

Another question is, whether that mysterious personage called 
the Devil’s huntsman, or Harry-ca-nab, was not the Jovial 
Hunter? And who was this Harry-ca-nab?+ Now there 
is a field called Robin Hood’s Oak in the parish of Chaddesley 
Corbett,; and a field called Robin’s Acre in the parish of 
Grimley, and fields called Robin’s Piece, Big Robins, and 
Little Robins, in the parish of Tardebigg; and it is possible, 
therefore, that Robin Hood, the hero of the forests, may, 
under the nickname of Harry-ca-nab, have been the Jovial 
Hunter. It is pretty clear that he was at the battle of 
Evesham,§ temp. Henry III., anno 1265; and his character, 
as handed down by tradition, very much corresponds with that 
of the Jovial Hunter. | | 

This is a very interesting view of the subject, and although 
it may be considered as standing upon slender ground, yet the 
following may be brought in some support of it :— 

Dr. Nash, in vol. i. of his History, Introduction, page 
68, says—‘‘ Among the forest rolls remaining in the closet of 


the old Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, (where the 


King’s Bench and Common Pleas records are now kept, anno 
1778,) is one entitled on the back, ‘ Rot. de foresta de 


* If Sir Humphrey (the 3rd) was the person called “Horne the 
Hunter,” the good people of Bromsgrove may have represented that 
the ghost of this their ill-fated Knight, under the feigned or acquired 
name from the family ballad, haunted the precincts of royalty in 
revenge for his untimely fate. This, however, may be very problem- 
atical, and is merely given as a conjecture. 

+ This, no doubt, was a nickname, as Nab, from the Swedish word 
nappa, means to catch unexpectedly, to come upon unawares, to seize 
without warning. 

{ That there was an oak there called Robin Hood’s Oak, see 
hereinafter. 

§ See ‘* Old England,” part iv., book ii, page 118. 

|| If he was also Horne the Hunter, his enemies, the Royalists: 
may, at his death, out of malice, have invented the story of the stag’s 
horned ghost. This, however, is merely given as a conjecture. 
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Pyperode in com. Wigorn, temp. R. Johan. Which forest 
seems to have contained within its bounds part of Chad- 
desley Corbett, Bel Broughton, Bromsgrove, Alvechurch, &c. 
Some woods in Chaddesley still retain the name of Peppyr 
Woods. In the Inquisito post mortem Rogeri Bishopsden, 
18 R. II., he is said to have held at his death the office of 
bailiff of the forest of Feckeney, et Pyperode intra forestam 
de Feckenham. By this it should seem that Pyperode 
Forest was only a member of the large forest of Fecken- 
ham.”* Other parts of the North of Worcestershire were 
included in Kynvare (Kinver) Forest; such as part of 
Pedmore, Hagley, Old Swinford, Chaddesley, Kidderminster, 
Wolverley, and Churchill. 

The boundaries of Feckenham Forest were much enlarged 
by Henry II., to the very great distress of the inhabitants ; 
in fact, the greatest portion of the north and north-east part 
of Worcestershire was included in it. The following, among 
many other places, were added to it by Henry, namely, part 
of Droitwich, of Hanbury, of Rushock, of Hartlebury,’ of 
Chaddesley Corbett, of Forfield, of Cofton, of Alvechurch, 
of Tardebigg (including the hamlet of Redditch), of Harving- 
ton, of Evesham, of Fladbury, of Abberton, of Crowle, of 
Bredicot, and of Spetchley. 

Here, then, we have proof that the field called Robin’s 
Acre, in Grimley, was situated near to the forests, and that 
the piece called Robin Hood’s Oak, in Chaddesley Corbett, 
and Robin’s Piece, Big Robins, and Little Robins, in Tarde- 
bigg, lay in the midst of the forests; and consequently it is 
very probable that Robin Hood sometimes ranged in those 
parts, either to chase the wild animals of the district, or to 
avenge the grievous wrongs that his countrymen were endur- 
ing, especially under the odious forest laws; and therefore that 
the oak and places in question were named from him either 
in his lifetime or shortly after his death. 


* See Nash, vol. i., Introduction, pages 65, 66, and 68 ; and vol. ii., 
Appendix, pages 107 and 108. 
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That he was at the battle of Evesham, which lay on the 
south-east side of Feckenham Forest, is strongly substan- 
tiated by the following extract from ‘‘ Old England,” before 
referred to :— 

‘“‘Fordun, the Scottish historian, who travelled in England 
in the 14th century, diligently collecting materials for his great 
work, which forms to this day our only authority for the 
facts of Scottish history through a considerable period, states, 
immediately after his notice of the battle of Evesham, and 
its consequences to all who had been connected, on the losing 
side, with the general stream of events to which that battle 
belongs, ‘Then from among the dispossessed and the 
banished arose that most famous cut-throat Robert Hood 
and Little John. If any one rises from the perusal of the 
mighty events of the reign of Henry the III. with the convie- 
tion that Simon de Montfort, to whom, in all probability, 
England owes its borough representation, was a rebel instead 
of a martyr, as the people called him, and that the words 
so freely used by Dr. Lingard, of pirates, banditti, and 
rebels, were properly applied to Simon de Montfort’s fol- 
lowers, then also they may accept Fordun’s opinion that 
Robin Hood was a cut-throat,—but not else ; they will other- 
wise, like ourselves, accept his fact only, which is one of the 
highest importance, and beyond dispute as to its correctness, 
however strangely neglected even by brother historians. 
Fordun’s work was continued and completed by his pupil, 
Bower, Abbot of St. Colomb, who, under the year 1266, 
noticing the further progress of the events that followed the 
battle of Evesham, says, ‘In this year were obstinate hos- 
tilities carried on between the dispossessed barons of England 
and the Royalists, amongst whom Roger Mortimer occupied 
the Marches of Wales, and John Duguil the Isle of Ely. 
Robert Hood now lived an outlaw among the woodland copses 
and thickets.’ ”’ 

In August, 1844, I went to Chaddesley Corbett village, 
and saw Mrs. Ann Pool, who is the owner of the piece of 


land called Robin Hood’s Oak. She told me she perfectly 
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well recollected that till within about forty years ayo a very 
large and ancient oak, called Robin Hood’s Oak, stood on 
the south side of a broad part of the lane which passes the 
south end of her piece of land, just opposite to a gate which 
is in the south-west corner of her land; but she did not 
know by whom or why it was destroyed. I presume, how- 
ever, as it stood in the lane, that it was cut down by order 
of the Lord of the Manor at the same time that the neigh- 
bouring fine oaks on Tan Wood Common were felled, and 
which, I am informed, took place about forty years ago. A 
member of Mrs. Pool’s family conducted me to the interest- 
ing spot in question, which is within a mile of the village ; 
and I had the felicity of standing upon the site of the vene- 
rable oak, where, most probably, Robin Hood and his merry 
men very frequently assembled. The lane is now a bye way 
leading from Beauty Bank to Bluntington, and has become 
almost useless in consequence of a new road having been cut 
across the angle from Chaddesley village towards Bluntington. 
The views from thence are extensive and fine. On the east, 
Bromsgrove Lickey and the Ran Dan ridge of woods appear ; 
further to the south, the Cotswolds and Bredon Hill; on the 
south-west, the Malverns, the Berrow, Woodbury, and 
Abberley Hills; and on the west, north-west, and north, 
Stagbury, Hagley, and the Clent Hills. | 

Before leaving this field of conjecture, as to who the 
Jovial Hunter was, it must be observed that it would be 
curious to ascertain how late in our history wild boars pre- 
vailed among us, and where was the habitat, and what was 
the date of the last of that race; for of course the Broms- 
grove legend must not be dated later than such time. Can 
the ancient name of Bromsgrove, which is Bremesgrave, 
as stated in Domesday Book, have any reference to the 
legend, or the legend to it ; and is it not possible that Breme 
(whose name in Anglo-Saxon means renowned or famous) 
was the Jovial Hunter, and that the place in question was 
therefore designated as his grave. If, however, he or Robin 
Hood was that hero, still it is pretty evident that the Stafford 
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family, in after times, became mixed up in the legend, in the 
manner before stated. 

There was also, according to tradition, another mighty 
hunter of the name of Callow;* and we have Callow’s 
Fields, in the parish of Bromsgrove ; Callow’s Leap,+ near 
the Bridges Stone, in Alfrick; and Callow’s Grave, near to 
Tenbury. 

* Query, whether this name is derived from callous, which means 


hardened in mind, &c. ; or from callow, which means unfledged, &c. 
The former term best applies to a daring hunter. 


t It isa very deep precipice, with a brook running at the bottom. 


THE END, 


WORCESTER ; 
PRINTED BY DEIGHTON AND CO.,, JOURNAL OFFICE. 


ADDENDA. 


Ir has been contended by some writers that Robin Hood was 
born at a place called Locksley, or Loxley, which is said to 
have been either in Yorkshire or Nottinghamshire; but we 
have no evidence of any such place in either of those counties. 
(See Smith’s Standard Library, ‘‘ Robin Hood,” pages 4 & 5.*) 
There is a township called Loxley in the parish of Uttoxeter, 
in Staffordshire, and a parish called Loxley, situated near to 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire; and the question is, 
whether the latter place, which lay near to Feckenham Iorest, 
was not the birth-place of our hero; and if so, it is probable 
that after the Battle of Evesham he removed to Sherwood 
Forest, in Nottinghamshire, and to Barnsdale Forest, in 
Yorkshire. This appears, in some measure, to be corroborated 
by the following extract from page 5 of the above-mentioned 
work, namely :—‘ Dr. Fuller ( Worthies of England, 1662, 
page 320) is doubtful as to the place of his nativity. Speak- 
ing of the ‘ Memorable Persons’ of Nottinghamshire, ‘ Robert 
Hood,’ says he, ‘(if not by birth) by his chief abode this 


3) oh 


country-man. 

Edward I., in or soon after the 28th year of his reign, 1299, 
(perhaps out of compunction for all the blood which he had 
shed at the Battle of Evesham, &c., in his father’s reign,) 
disafforested all the before-mentioned lands, which his grand- 
father, Henry II., had so tyrannically wrested from the people 
and added to Feckenham Forest. (See Nash, vol.i., Intro- 
duction, pages 65 and 66.) And as this took place only about 
35 years after the Battle of Evesham, it is not unlikely that 
Robin Hood was either then living or had not long been dead ;+ 
and, in some proof of it, that very interesting legendary poem, 
entitled “ A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode,” (and which is 
probably the oldest and most authentic that we have upon the 
subject,) describes a great many of his exploits as having taken 
place during a long course of years in Edward’s reign. 

* Published in 1840, at 113, Fleet Street, London. 


+ Some of the places mentioned in pages 18 and 19 may have been 
called after Robin Hood’s name, upon such disafforesting of the 


lands. 
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